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Approximately  4.2  million  students  are  being  served  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   Quantitative  evaluations  of  these 
programs  have  been  limited  at  best.   To  provide  an  empirical  data  base 
which  can  be  used  as  the  foundation  from  which  evaluations  can  be 
conducted,  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  educational  performance 
of  students  in  these  programs  was  needed.   The  primary  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  develop  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  academic 
and  behavioral  performance  of  students  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  in  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

An  ex  post  facto  examination  of  behavioral  and  academic 
performance  that  was  both  longitudinal  and  comparative  in  nature 
was  conducted  for  the  1980-1984  academic  years.   The  subjects  for 
this  study  were  all  full  time  emotionally  handicapped  students 


vm 


(n=379)  and  a  representative  sample  of  part  time  (n=379)  and  regular 
education  (n=379)  students  in  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System 
for  the  1983  school  year. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggested  that  students  placed  in 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  are  primarily  males,  are 
from  low  socioeconomic  families,  are  minority  students,  have  low 
average  IQs,  and  have  entered  the  program  in  the  primary  grades. 
Analyses  of  academic  and  behavioral  data  of  emotionally  handicapped 
students  prior  to  placement  suggested  students  experienced  difficulty 
in  their  first  educational  experiences.   These  students  experienced 
difficulty  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  and  in  relating  to  peers 
and  authority  figures.   After  placement  in  emotionally  handicapped 
programs,  results  indicated  students  would  likely  remain  in  the  program 
for  their  entire  elementary  career.   There  was  a  greater  likelihood 
that  the  student  who  left  the  program  would  enter  a  more  restrictive 
program.   Data  also  suggested  that  emotionally  handicapped  students 
did  not  make  any  significant  improvement  academically  or  behavioral ly 
once  placed  in  the  program. 

This  study  provided  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  the 
student's  cultural  environment,  academic  and  behavioral  performance, 
and  placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   Also, 
entrance  and  exit  procedures,  program  delivery  systems,  methods  of 
evaluating  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped,  and  administrative 
decision  making  strategies  need  to  be  scrutinized  if  programs  are  to 
be  improved.   It  was  concluded  that  descriptive  studies  are  needed  to 
provide  the  data  necessary  to  develop  an  empirical  foundation  from 
which  numerous  types  of  evaluations  could  be  developed.   Implications 
for  future  research  were  also  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


American  society  continues  to  experience  changes  in  politics, 

economics,  technology,  and  a  commitment  to  the  productivity  of  all 

its  citizens  (Datta,  1981)  .  As  a  result  of  these  changes  numerous 

educational  programs  have  been  initiated,  including  programs  for 

handicapped  children  as  defined  by  Public  Law  94-142.   With  the 

development  of  these  programs  an  increasing  demand  for  accountability 

and  fiscal  responsibility  has  emerged.   For  the  last  15  years  the  public 

has  become  more  skeptical  of  the  public  school  system's  ability  to 

meet  their  expectations.   Lessinger  (1970)  noted  that 

an  important  change  has  taken  place  in  what  Americans  expect 
of  their  public  schools.  The  optimism  about  the  value  of 
education  is  still  there  and  continues  to  be  strong,  but 
serious  doubts  have  arisen  about  the  public  school  system's 
ability  to  deliver  on  its  promises.   (p.  227) 

These  doubts  have  continued  to  be  reflected  in  the  Gallup  Pell  of  the 

Public's  Attitude  Toward  the  Public  Schools  which,  from  1973-1983, 

indicated  a  downward  trend  in  the  rating  of  education  (Gallup,  1984). 

Mickler  (1984)  suggested  that  the  prophetic  nature  of  comments  such  as 

Lessinger 's  was  confirmed  by  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 

Education's  report  entitled  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  (1983).   The  CEC  Ad  Hoc 

Committee  to  Study  and  Respond  to  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence 

Report  (1984)  suggested  that 


never  in  the  history  of  American  education  has  so  much 
national  attention  been  focused  on  our  schools,  students 
and  educators.   Reports  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States  (ECS) ,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  the  Carnegie 
Council  and  others  contend  that  the  United  States' 
declining  economic  and  political  status  in  the  world 
is  directly  related  to  the  condition  of  our  education 
system.   (p.  484) 

As  a  result  of  these  reports  and  the  subsequent  public  response, 
public  school  leaders  have  begun  to  respond  by  developing  more 
efficient  ways  to  produce  a  responsive  and  accountable  educational 
system.  These  efforts  are  beginning  to  produce  benefits.   For  the 
first  time  in  a  decade,  according  to  Gallup  (1984),  the  public's 
rating  of  schools  has  reflected  a  more  positive  attitude  toward 
education.   Gallup  (1984)  suggested  that  this  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  recent  efforts  made  which  demonstrate  to  the  public  that 
schools  can  and  will  be  held  accountable. 

Accountability  is  a  relatively  new  concept  to  the  field  of 
education.   .Ambiguity  occurs  when  the  term  is  "wrenched  from  its 
time  tested  legal  and  financial  context  and  applied  specifically  to 
education  where  there  is  yet  no  body  of  tradition  to  explain  and 
support  its  application"  (Anderson,  Ball,  §  Murphy,  1981,  p.  43). 
As  an  educational  concept,  accountability  relates  primarily  to  a 
concern  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  as  a  system.   Anderson 
et  al .  (1981)  suggested  that  effectiveness  has  two  dimensions;  one 
is  a  quest  for  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  other  a  quest  for 
efficiency. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  society  is  the  right  of  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  cultural,  physical,  or  economic  limitations, 


to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  pursue  their  aspirations.   Our 
educational  system  is  obligated  to  provide  opportunities  that  can 
assist  in  the  commitment  to  equality.   An  informed  society  has  a 
right  to  know  if  the  educational  system  is  meeting  this  obligation. 

Society  also  has  the  right  to  know  if  the  educational  system 
is  efficient.   Efficiency  is  defined  as  "an  ability  to  produce  a 
desired  effect,  product,  etc.  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  expense  or 
waste"  (Webster,  1972,  p.  445) .   For  public  schools,  this  means 
developing,  to  the  extent  possible,  informed  capable  citizens  who 
will  be  able  to  assume  a  productive  place  in  society.   Educational 
programs  should  be  monitored  regularly  if  constituencies  are  to  be 
kept  informed  about  the  status  of  schools  and  progress  of  students. 
A  frequently  used  method  of  demonstrating  efficiency  within  this 
context  is  to  measure  student  performance. 

If  educators  are  to  be  held  accountable  for  student  performance, 
standards  should  be  clearly  stated  and  adequately  measured 
(Anderson  et  al . ,  1981;  Berk,  1981).   Unfortunately  performance 
standards  are  not  available  for  most  special  education  programs, 
including  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   This  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  lack  of  academic  and  conduct  performance 
assessments  for  students  in  special  education  programs. 

The  lack  of  performance  assessments  of  students  in  exceptional 
education  programs  also  makes  it  difficult  for  special  educators  to 
identify  effective  programs  based  on  quantifiable  data.   Cohen  (1982) 
noted  that  assessments  of  exceptional  education  programs  have  been 
primarily  concerned  with  compliance  issues  stemming  from  local, 
state,  and  federal  mandates  rather  than  substantive  issues  involving 


program  effectiveness.   Program  assessments  that  address  the 
achievement  and  socialization  processes  of  exceptional  students 
are  virtually  non-existent.   As  a  result,  the  efficacy  of 
exceptional  education  programs  has  been,  to  a  great  degree, 
unsubstantiated.  This  lack  of  evaluative  data  also  inhibits  the 
ability  of  special  education  administrators  to  make  appropriate 
placement  decisions. 

Page  (1980)  suggested  that  placement  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  is  at  least  tacitly  mandated  by  P.L.  94-142.   It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  place  and  maintain  a  student  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  without  an  ongoing  examination  of  performance. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  convince  hesitant  parents  that  placement  in 
an  exceptional  education  program  will  benefit  their  child  and  to 
convince  a  skeptical  school  superintendent  that  a  special  program 
warrants  increased  funding  or  other  resources  when  there  is  no  evidence 
the  program  will  make  a  positive  impact  on  the  student. 

With  an  increasing  demand  on  limited  public  fiscal  resources 
and  an  increasing  number  of  published  reports  questioning  the  quality 
of  public  school  education,  decision  makers  must  develop  accountability 
systems  that  will  allow  them  to  critically  examine  educational 
programs.   Student  performance  assessments  should  be  an  intrinsic 
part  of  a  properly  conceived  accountability  system.   Recent 
"movements"  in  the  field  of  special  education,  such  as  minimum 
competency  testing,  development  of  computerized  information  storage 
systems,  increased  use  of  standardized  curricula  and  tests,  now  make 
exceptional  education  student  performance  data  much  more  accessible; 


thus  performance  assessment  is  more  feasible.   However,  before 
performance  assessments  can  have  any  meaning,  a  comprehensive 
description  of  student  performance  must  be  developed.   A  comprehensive 
description  of  student  performance  as  it  relates  to  a  specific  program 
would  have  four  components: 

(1)  student  performance  prior  to  entering  the- program, 

(2)  student  performance  while  in  the  program, 

(3)  student  performance  after  leaving  the  program,  and 

(4)  a  comparison  of  student  performance  to  similar  groups 
of  students  who  did  not  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
program. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  research  provided  an  examination  of  the  following  question: 
Can  a  description  of  the  performance  of  students  in  a  special  education 
program  be  developed  that  will  assist  in  the  identification  of 
specific  program  strengths  and  weaknesses?  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  provide  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  performance 
of  students  placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
(grades  1-6)  in  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida.   This  was  accomplished  by  developing  a  description  of  the 
academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  emotionally  handicapped 
students  (a)  prior  to  placement,  (b)  during  placement,  (c)  through 
the  transition  into  less  restrictive  placements,  and  (d)  upon  leaving 
the  program.   The  performance  outcomes  examined  included  measures 
which  can  assess  student  achievement,  conduct,  fluidity  of  movement 


in  and  out  of  the  program,  and  a  follow-up  of  students  formerly  in 
the  program.   Specific  questions  investigated  were 

(1)  How  does  the  academic  performance  of  students  prior  to 
placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to 
the  performance  of  students  not  considered  for  placement? 

(2)  How  does  socially  unacceptable  behavior  reported  for  students 
prior  to  placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare 
to  the  performance  of  students  not  considered  for  placement? 

(3)  How  does  the  academic  performance  of  students  placed  in 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  regular  education 
students? 

(4)  How  does  socially  unacceptable  behavior  reported  for  students 
in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  regular 
education  students? 

(5)  How  many  students  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
enter  less  restrictive  programs  as  a  result  of  improved  academic  and/ 
or  social  performance? 

(6)  How  does  the  educational  performance  of  students  who  are 
mainstreamed  into  regular  education  programs  from  emotionally 
handicapped  programs  compare  to  regular  education  students  who  were 
never  in  a  special  education  program? 

Rationale 

The  ability  to  demonstrate  student  performance  has  become 
increasingly  important  to  school  administrators.   This  is  especially 
true  for  administrators  managing  special  education  programs  for 


several  reasons:   (a)  the  increased  public  demand  for  educational 
accountability,  (b)  the  growth  of  special  education  programs,  (c) 
the  increasing  cost  of  special  education  programs,  and  (d)  legal 
issues  involving  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  issues,  descriptions  of  student 
performance  that  can  be  used  and  understood  by  a  variety  of  audiences 
are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary.   It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  performance  assessments  will  be  required  to  address  many 
of  the  complex  and  difficult  decisions  facing  special  educators. 
Therefore  a  discussion  of  the  development,  need,  and  use  of 
descriptive  student  performance  assessments  is  also  provided. 

Educational  Accountability 

Special  education  has  recently  become  an  issue  of  national  concern 
and  prominence.   The  passage  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142),  in  1975,  culminated  more  than  a  decade 
of  intensive  legal  and  political  activities  to  establish  the  educational 
rights  of  handicapped  children.   As  a  result  of  P.L.  94-142  and  similar 
legislation,  almost  every  state  now  requires  handicapped  children  to 
be  provided  a  gree  appropriate  education.   To  accomplish  this  objective, 
estimates  indicate  that  large  scale  growth  in  the  available  funds  for 
special  education  will  be  necessary  (Hartman,  1983).   This  expansion 
of  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped  is  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  quality  of  all  educational  delivery  systems  is  coming  under 
intense  public  scrutiny  (Lyons,  1982;  Watts,  1980).   Parents, 
legislators,  taxpayers,  and  students  are  demanding  that  educators 
be  held  accountable  for  the  quality  and  efficacy  of  educational 
programs.   Teachers  and  principals  at  the  local  school  level 


administrators  at  the  district  level  are  viewed  by  the  public  as 
being  responsible  and  in  turn  accountable  for  American  public 
education.   This  has  been  true  to  some  extent  since  the  avent  of 
public  schools. 

Mickler  (1984)  noted  that  Horace  Mann's  questions  about  the 
quality  of  education  in  Boston's  schools  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  were  concerns  about  accountability;  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  devoted  a  yearbook  in  1918  to  the  measurement 
of  education  products;  later,  the  authors  of  the  Coleman  report 
attempted  to  show  the  relationship  of  achievement  test  scores  and 
ratings  to  school  quality.   In  1970,  Lessinger  noted  that  "a  growing 
number  of  people  are  being  convinced  that  we  can  hold  a  school --as 
we  hold  other  agencies  of  government --to  account  for  the  results  of 
their  activity"  (p.  222). 

For  generations,  Americans  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
political  and  non-political  activities;  however,  this  has  proven  to 
be  extremely  difficult.   In  addition  to  50  state  boards  of  education, 
there  are  more  than  16,000  locally  selected  school  boards  and 
committees.   Moreover,  school  superintendents  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  must  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  their  boards  and  intensely 
partisan  considerations  can  influence  their  tenure  (Doyle,  1983) . 
Because  of  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  (Hirshoren  §  Heller,  1979;  Kauffman,  1980)  and  the 
political  influence  on  administrative  decisions,  Mickler 's  (1984) 
conclusion  that  "accountability  is  not  a  fad  in  education,  but  indeed 
an  emerging  concept  that  will  impinge  on  American  education  for  years 


to  come"  (p.  91)  is  especially  appropriate  when  addressing  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

While  it  is  a  pragmatic  necessity  to  account  for  the  use  of 
taxpayer  dollars  to  the  legislators  and  public,  this  hardly  warrants 
the  attention  accountability  has  received  within  the  educational 
community.   Lawsuits  by  disgruntled  parents  and  sfudents,  derogatory 
articles  in  the  press,  and  school  administrator  "finger-pointing" 
have  done  little  to  dispel  the  aura  of  apprehension  that  surrounds 
the  words  accountability  and  evaluation.   However,  Crowder  (1978) 
noted  that  school  personnel  who  have  been  introduced  to  criterion 
referenced  testing  and  to  developing  instructional  objectives  and 
lesson  plans  have  begun  to  experience  the  benefits  of  positive  outcomes 
of  accountability.   "They  have  seen  children  benefit  from  a  more 
organized  efficient  program  with  a  minimum  of  frustration  and  a 
maximum  of  enjoyment"  (p.  4).   Since  accountability  is  in  the 
forefront  of  educational  issues  today,  methods  to  assure  accountability 
in  the  most  constructive  manner  should  be  developed.   One  such  method 
is  to  examine  program  outcomes,  which  in  most  cases  is  student 
performance. 

Growth  of  the  Emotionally  Handicapped  Program 

Program  accountability  is  especially  relevant  to  special 
education  for  numerous  reasons.   Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  reasons  can  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  special  education 
programs.   According  to  Socalar  (1981),  the  Acting  Comptroller 
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General  of  the  United  States,  nearly  4.2  million  students  or 
approximately  8.5%  of  the  school  age  population  received  special 
education  during  the  1980- 19S1  school  year.   This  was  done  at  a 
cost  to  the  federal  government  alone  of  874  million  dollars.   Of 
these  students,  67%  were  12  years  of  age  or  less  and  57%  of  the 
students  received  services  in  grade  6  or  below. 

Prior  to  P.L.  94-142,  accountability  for  programs  serving  the 
emotionally  handicapped  or  behavioral  disordered  was  basically  an 
academic  question.   Hirshoren  and  Heller  (1979)  suggested  that 
until  quite  recently  educational  services  for  students  with  behavior 
disorders  have  been  neglected.   According  to  Northcutt  and  Tipton 
(1978),  program  alternatives  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  had 
generally  been  limited  to  juvenile  detention  centers  and  residential 
treatment  facilities.   Since  the  enactment  of  P.L.  94-142,  however, 
the  situation  has  changed.   Socalar  (1981)  noted  that  there  was  an 
18%  increase  in  the  number  of  emotionally  handicapped  students  served 
from  1979  (301,467)  to  1981  (355,951).   Socalar  also  noted  that  this 
trend  was  expected  to  continue.   He  further  noted  there  was 
considerable  evidence  that  there  are  unserved  children  who  need, 
but  are  not  receiving,  special  education  services.   Huntze  and 
Grosenik  (1980)  estimated  unserved  emotionally  handicapped  students 
to  total  approximately  741,000  additional  school  age  children.   The 
program  of  educational  services  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
within  the  state  of  Florida  alone  has  expanded  from  109  teachers 
serving  1,882  students  in  1969,  to  730  teachers  serving  10,330 
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students  in  1982-1983  (Turlington,  1983).   With  the  potential  for 
the  continued  rapid  growth  of  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped,  consistent  direction  in  the  development  of 
comprehensive  programming  is  warranted  (Huntze  £  Grosenik,  1980). 

Economics 

Considering  the  growth  of  programs  for  the  motionally 
handicapped  student,  economic  factors  also  necessitate  the  need 
to  insure  that  student  performance  justifies  the  cost  of  the 
program.   This  becomes  evident  when  the  expenditures  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  are  examined.   Public  Law  94-142  is  not  the 
only  funding  source  for  services  to  handicapped  children.   The 
Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576),  for  example,  require 
10%  of  the  total  allocation  set  aside  for  handicapped  children;  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  90-576),  for 
example,  require  10%  of  the  total  allocation  set  aside  for  handicapped 
children;  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L. 
92-424)  mandate  that  10%  of  the  enrollment  opportunities  in  Head 
Start  programs  be  set  aside  for  handicapped  children  (Socalar, 
1981).   Public  Law  94-142  is,  however,  the  largest  financial 
assistance  program  for  all  handicapped  children  except  those  in 
state  operated  or  supported  schools.   For  this  group  P.L.  89-313 
is  the  major  funding  source. 

Socalar  (1981)  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  that  indicates  that  school  district  resources  impact  on 
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access  to  exceptional  education  programs;  "it  is  clear  that  program 
limits  stem  from  a  shortage  of  funds  for  personnel,  space,  supplies 
and  other  services"  (p.  75).   Public  Law  94-142  was,  in  part,  a 
funding  mechanism  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  those  needs. 

States  which  agree  to  meet  the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142 
receive  a  formula  grant.   All  states  except  New  Mexico  participate 
in  the  program  (Socalar,  1981).   Each  state  annually  gets  an  amount 
equal  to  the  number  of  children  receiving  special  education  multiplied 
by  a  specific  proportion  of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 
This  authorized  percentage  multiplier  has  increased  from  5%  in  1978, 
to  40%  in  1982,  and  has  since  been  frozen  at  the  1982  rate.   The 
results  of  this  funding  formula  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
handicapped  children  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 

Federal  Funds  Appropriated  for  Handicapped  Children 


Fiscal  Year  Amount  Appropriated     Amount  per  Handicapped 

(millions)  Child 


1977  $315  $  72 

1978  465  156 

1979  804  211 

1980  874  227 

1981  922  239 
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Of  the  total  funds  that  a  state  receives,  only  S%   of  $300,000 
(whichever  is  greater)  may  be  used  for  administrative  costs.   At 
least  75%  of  a  state's  grant  is  to  flow  from  the  state  level  to  the 
local  level  (Socalar,  1981).   Further,  to  receive  funds,  a  state 
must  have  an  approved  program  plan.   This  plan  is  to  "provide 
assurances  that  all  eligible  children  will  receive  a  free 
appropriate  education'*  (p.  9).   To  assure  that  this  occurs,  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  conducts  monitoring  visits  to  insure 
that  practices,  policies,  and  procedures  consistent  with  P.L.  94-142 
are  in  place.   Programs  for  approximately  4.2  million  students  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  874  million  dollars  are  dependent  on  assuring 
the  public  and  the  federal  government  that  eligible  handicapped 
children  are  receiving  a  free  appropriate  education. 

Legal  Issues 

The  constitution  established  a  fundamental  right  of  all  citizens 
to  equal  protection  under  the  law.   While  education  is  not  a 
fundamental  right  protected  by  the  constitution  (San  Antonio  School 
District  vs.  Rodriguez,  1973),  it  becomes  a  constitutional  issue 
when  opportunities  for  public  education  are  not  provided  equally  to 
all  citizens.   It  was  not  until  the  early  70 ' s  that  handicapped 
students  began  to  be  acknowledged  as  citizens  that  were  protected 
under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  (Clark  $ 
Linn,  in  press).   In  1975,  Public  Law  94-142  was  enacted  by  Congress 
to  assist  school  districts  with  various  judicial  mandates.   Through 
this  legislative  action  and  subsequent  judicial  interpretations, 
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handicapped  students  were  endowed  with  broad  substantive  rights 

which  were  to  assure  that  all  handicapped  children  receive  a  free 

and  appropriate  education.   Page  (1980)  suggested  that  educational 

law  is  one  thing;  educational  action  is  quite  another. 

Between  the  two  events,  the  passing  of  the  law  and  the 
behavior  of  the  school,  must  occur  a  chain  of  intermediate 
events;  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  terms  of  practice; 
the  study  of  the  feasibility  of  the  interpretation;  the 
successive  adjustments,  reorganizations,  retrainings,  and 
redesign  of  administrative  procedures;  self-monitoring  and 
reporting--the  reality  testing.   (p.  423) 

Now  that  the  right  to  an  appropriate  education  for  the  handicapped 

has  been  secured  within  the  United  States,  Crowder  (1978)  suggested 

that  student  performance  assessments  are  not  only  desirable  but 

legally  imperative.   Without  the  assessment  of  student  performance, 

it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  program  has  in  fact  provided 

an  appropriate  education  for  children  while  they  are  in  that  program. 

When  performance  is  assessed,  educators  can  determine  if  the  program 

planned  for  a  specific  group  of  children  has  placed  them  in  the 

least  restrictive  environment  as  required  by  law. 

Meade  (1977)  suggested  that  much  of  the  consternation 

experienced  by  school  officials  resulted  from  the  lack  of  attention 

paid  to  legislative  mandates  and  judicial  interpretations  of  those 

mandates.   To  decrease  the  negative  impact  of  legislative  and  judicial 

mandates,  educators  must  not  only  become  familiar  with  them,  but  also 

be  able  to  understand  their  consequences.   If  educators  do  not  begin 

to  develop  an  effective  way  to  substantiate  that  an  appropriate 

education  is  being  provided  for  handicapped  students  in  the  least 

restrictive  environments,  then  litigation,  loss  of  funds,  and  perhaps 
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more  important,  the  loss  of  other  resources  for  exceptional  children 
are  sure  to  follow. 

Development  of  Student  Performance  Assessments 

As  a  result  of  increasing  school  costs,  declining  standardized 
test  scores,  and  an  apparent  lack  of  faith  in  the  diploma  as  a 
certificate  of  competence,  student  performance  has  become  an  issue 
of  national  concern  (Frahm  §  Covington,  1979;  Pipho,  1979).   This 
concern  was  the  impetus  for  the  development  of  the  minimum  competency 
testing  movement  (Olsen,  1980).   Through  minimum  competency  testing, 
society  is  asserting  its  right  to  hold  the  school  system  accountable. 
The  impetus  for  P.L.  94-142  was  an  attempt  to  develop  the  potential 
of  handicapped  individuals.   The  terms  free  and  appropriate  education 
relate  more  to  freedom  of  the  individual  than  to  the  rights  of 
society.   Yet,  while  minimum  competency  testing  and  P.L.  94-142 
differ  in  terms  of  origin,  the  intent  of  each  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  individuals  leaving  school  who  are  capable  of  coping  with 
their  environment  (Olsen,  1980). 

Gallagher  and  Hall  (1979)  and  Carr  (1980)  suggested  that  special 
educators  need  to  be  more  aware  of  public  concerns  for  accountability 
and  begin  to  relate  student  progress  more  directly  to  district  and 
state  curricular  goals.   Olsen  (1980)  noted  that  the  current  process 
for  measuring  student  progress,  creation  of  an  Individual  Educational 
Plan  (IEP) ,  does  not  allow  for  the  provision  of  data  that  describe 
the  status  of  individuals  in  special  education  programs  in  relationship 
to  nonhandicapped  children.   "Such  isolationism  often  contradicts  the 
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goal  to  move  children  across  the  continuum  of  environments" 

(p.  178). 

Jordan  (1979)  noted  that  the  minimum  competency  testing 

movement  is  a  reflection  of  a  societal  requirement.   Rather  than 

focus  on  the  notion  that  society  does  not  reflect  the  special 

education  population,  he  suggested  a  proactive  response  to  demonstrate 

competence  in  whatever  context  society  requires. 

To  oppose  the  notion  of  minimal  academic  competence  is 
ridiculous.   The  idea  isn't  new;  it  is  simply  another 
way  of  saying  "qualified,"  a  nemesis  we've  wrestled 
with  for  years.   The  bottom  line  is  this:   if  we  try  to 
defend  our  right  to  be  incompetent,  we  lose.   (p.  27) 

Individual  educational  program  goals  and  objectives  can  reflect  state 

or  local  competencies.   This  recognizes  both  the  right  of  society  to 

define  competence  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  work  at  an 

appropriate  level.   To  accomplish  this  requires  an  examination  of 

student  performance  as  it  relates  to  these  competencies.   This  is 

certainly  feasible  within  the  state  of  Florida,  which  developed  state 

student  performance  standards  and  state  student  achievement  tests. 

Grise  (1980)  cautioned,  however,  that  the  development  of  a  minimum 

competency  testing  program  should  be  accomplished  without  providing 

handicapped  students  with  any  additional  obstacles  that  are  a 

reflection  of  or  caused  by  the  handicapping  condition.   To  do  so 

requires  a  multifaceted  competency  testing  program  needing  continuous 

refinement  and  understanding.   States  such  as  Vermont,  Florida,  and 

North  Carolina  have  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this  task  (Hull, 

Garvin,  5  Witney,  1979). 
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Once  the  foundation  is  carefully  set  for  providing 
competency  testing  programs  for  handicapped  children, 
wide  range  effects  that  will  ultimately  revolutionize 
the  exceptional  student  curriculum  will  appear  to  the 
benefit  of  children  specifically  and  society  in  general. 
That  foundation  is  still  being  created.   (Grise,  1980, 
p.  191) 

An  assumption  supporting  the  right  to  free  appropriate  education 

is  that  handicapped  children  have  the  opportunity  to  complete  their 

education,  graduate,  and  receive  a  diploma  signifying  such  an 

achievement.   According  to  Ross  and  Weintraub  (1980),  the  Policy 

and  Options  Project  established  by  the  Council  for  Exceptional 

Children  found  this  assumption  to  have  little  foundation  in  state 

or  local  policy  and/or  practice.   This  is  especially  true  for  mildly 

handicapped  students  (including  emotionally  handicapped)  who  are  being 

served  in  full-time  placements.   Florida,  for  example,  has  special 

performance  standards  and  skills  for  the  hearing  impaired,  educable 

mentally  retarded,  and  trainable  mentally  retarded,  with  the  assumption 

being  that  students  having  other  handicapping  conditions  can  meet 

regular  minimum  performance  competencies  (with  modifications)  (Grise, 

1980).   A  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  suggested  that  this 

assumption  has  not  been  tested.   Educational  decision  makers  are 

ethically  bound  to  insure  that  assumptions  regarding  student 

performance  expectancies  are  realistic  and  obtainable.   Many  of  the 

educational  gains  made  by  handicapped  students  could  be  threatened 

or  delayed  unless  state  and  local  education  policies  are  formulated 

to  resolve  the  inconsistencies  and  potentially  discriminatory 

practices  and  assure  that  curricular  and  graduation  requirements 

are  equitably  applied  to  all  students  (Ross  5  Weintraub,  19S0) . 


To  insure  equity,  an  understanding  of  the  differences  in  performance 
is  a  prerequisite.   Only  when  the  differences  between  groups  are 
identified  can  any  attempt  at  understanding  causation  occur.   This 
also  allows  for  the  development  of  more  effective  remedial 
programming  and  curricula.   With  the  current  interest  in  accountability, 
student  performance,  and  quality  of  educational  programs,  it  appears 
that  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  student  expectancies  and 
minimum  performance  standards  for  handicapped  students  has  arrived. 
This  first  requires  the  development  of  a  student  performance  data 
base  from  which  student  outcomes  can  be  analyzed  and  compared  to 
other  groups.   Through  the  development  and  examination  of  minimum 
performance  standards,  educational  decision  makers  can  be  provided 
the  data  necessary  to  assist  in  the  development  of  remediation 
strategies  that,  if  mastered,  allow  for  the  reintegration  of  the 
student  into  the  regular  education  program. 

Need  for  Performance  Assessments 


One  of  the  biggest  beneficiaries  of  minimum  performance  standards 
is  the  child  labeled  emotionally  handicapped  or  behaviorally  disordered. 
An  emotionally  handicapped  child  is  one  "who  after  receiving 
supportive  educational  assistance  and  counseling  services  available 
to  all  students,  still  exhibits  persistent  and  consistent  severe 
behavioral  disabilities  which  consistently  disrupt  the  student's 
'learning  process"'  [State  of  Florida,  1980).   According  to  this 
definition,  the  emotionally  handicapped  child  is  experiencing 
behavioral  problems  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inhibiting  learning. 
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It  follows  that  an  examination  of  student  performance  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  behaviors  inhibit  the  learning 
process.   Student  performance  must  include  both  behavioral  and 
academic  measures.   Further  it  is  necessary  to  compare  this 
performance  to  students  not  meeting  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
the  emotionally  handicapped  program  if  remediation  strategies  are 
to  be  developed. 

While  the  State  Board  of  Education's  somewhat  sterile  definition 
of  an  emotionally  handicapped  child  meets  some  needs,  it  in  no  way 
illustrates  what  it  means  to  be  labeled  ''Emotionally  Handicapped" 
or  "Behaviorally  Disordered."  Students  identified  as  behaviorally 
disordered  at  an  early  age  have  a  tendency  to  carry  that  label 
throughout  their  educational  experience,  even  when  no  longer  in  the 
program  (Medway,  1979;  Rubin  $  Balow,  1978).   Goulder  (1976)  noted 
that  teachers  perceived  behaviorally  disordered  students  as  having 
less  need  to  achieve.   Medway  (1979)  discovered  that  even  teachers  who 
were  trained  to  work  with  behaviorally  disordered  students  were 
negatively  biased  toward  the  label.   Numerous  research  studies  have 
indicated  various  types  of  negative  reaction  to  the  labels  behaviorally 
disordered  or  emotionally  handicapped  (Foster,  Ysseldyke,  §  Reese, 
1979;  Rhodes  $  Paul,  1978;  Zabel ,  Boomer,  §  King,  1984).   If  a  child 
is  potentially  stigmatized  with  such  a  label,  educators  are  ethically 
bound  to  make  the  program  the  student  attends  as  effective  as 
possible.   To  do  so  requires  an  examination  of  what  the  student  did 
to  warrant  the  label.   It  follows  that  an  efficacious  program 
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would  address  those  student  characteristics  which  necessitated 
placement.   Further,  if  those  needs  are  met  successfully,  it  may 
very  well  mean  that  the  student  can  subsequently  be  served  in  a 
less  restrictive  environment,  insuring  that  the  "labeled'"  student 
is  being  served  in  a  program  that  is  as  close  to  "normal"  as 
possible.   One  way  to  assist  in  the  development  of  effective 
programming  is  to  develop  and  implement  appropriate  evaluation 
strategies  which  can  assist  decision-makers  in  identifying  program 
strengths  and  weaknesses.   Such  a  strategy  includes  an  examination 
of  performance  outcomes  of  students  participating  in  the  program  and 
comparing  those  outcomes  to  students  not  meeting  eligibility 
requirements. 

Use  of  Assessment  Data 

The  development  of  any  effective  and  efficient  human  service 
delivery  system  is  seen  as  a  complex  endeavor  (Baker  §  Browkowski, 
1974;  Gage,  1976).   For  special  education  programs  in  public  schools, 
coordination  of  effort  is  required  among  special  education  teachers, 
regular  education  teachers,  parents,  students,  administrators,  and 
numerous  support  staff.   Furthermore,  the  ability  of  these  groups  to 
interact  is  influenced  by  the  school  district's  available  resources, 
such  as  size  of  staff,  instructional  policies  and  procedures, 
information  systems,  and  level  of  funding  (Crozier  §  Thonig,  1976). 

Given  that  exceptional  education  programs  in  general  and  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped  in  particular  are  extremely  complex 
in  nature  and  suffering  from  conceptual  and  definition  deficits 
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(Algozzine,  Schmid,  §  Mercer,  1981;  Hallahan  §  Cruickshank,  1973; 
Kauffman,  1981),  a  comprehensive  program  evaluation  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.   Irrespective  of  these  deficits  and  problematic 
issues,  children  are  still  being  served  in  these  programs  and  because 
of  this,  evaluation  strategies  are  in  great  need  of  development. 
Wholey  (1979)  concluded  that  managers  and  other  "stakeholders'1 
resistance  to  evaluations  made  it  difficult  to  conduct  evaluation 
activities.   Further,  too  often  the  evaluation  results  were  not  used. 
This  led  to  the  view  that  a  systematic  approach,  which  Wholey  termed 
as  "evaluability  assessment,"  should  precede  any  initial  evaluation 
effort.   Evaluability  assessments  are  designed  to  provide  a  climate 
for  future  evaluation  work.   In  addition,  such  efforts  may  in  and  of 
themselves  be  used  by  program  staff  prior  to  further  evaluation 
activities  (Rutman,  1980).   Such  assessments  can  also  reveal  whether 
implementation  corresponds  to  the  program  as  defined  by  those  who 
created  its  policy  and  operating  procedures. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  undertake  the  monumental  task  of 
developing  a  comprehensive  evaluation  "model,"  as  there  are  so  many 
unresolved  methodological  and  conceptual  issues,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  develop  and  conduct  an  evaluability  assessment  (Rossi 
§  Freeman,  1982;  Wholey,  1979).   In  so  doing,  a  decision  has  to  be 
made  as  to  how  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  assessment.   Rossi  and 
Freeman  (1982)  noted  that  a  good  evaluative  strategy  is  one  that  is 
"feasible  to  employ,  given  the  constraints  of  time  and  budget,  and 
one  that  is  more  or  less  directly  related  to  the  goals  of  the  program 
and  hence  valid"  (p.  189).   A  comprehensive  description  of  student 
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performance  can  provide  an  empirical  data-based  foundation  from 
which  an  outcome  or  product  evaluation  can  subsequently  be  developed. 
For  special  education  this  is  necessary  because 

(1)  outcome  evaluations  are  mandated  by  P.L.  94-142,  Section 
618  (b)(2); 

(2)  outcome  evaluations  assist  in  providing  accountability  to 
the  public; 

(3)  outcome  evaluations  assist  teachers  and  students  in 
identifying  personal  and  programmatic  strengths  and 
weaknesses;  and 

(4)  outcome  evaluations  assist  decision  makers  in  justifying 
the  continuance  and  expansion  of  efficacious  programs, 
identify  within  district  "model"  classrooms,  identify 
effective  teaching  strategies,  and  identify  curricular  and 
program  needs. 

Definition  of  Terms 


Emotionally  Handicapped--The  emotionally  handicapped  student  is 
one  "who,  after  receiving  supportive  educational  assistance  and 
counseling  services  available  to  all  students,  still  exhibits 
persistent  and  consistent  severe  behavioral  disabilities  which 
consequently  disrupt  the  students'  own  learning  process.   This  is 
the  student  whose  inability  to  achieve  adequate  academic  progress 
or  satisfactory  interpersonal  relationships  cannot  be  attributed 
primarily  to  physical,  sensory,  or  intellectual  deficits"  (State 
of  Florida,  1980). 
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Full-time  Program-- an  exceptional  education  service  delivery 
in  which  the  student  receives  more  than  12  hours  of  instruction  per 
week  from  an  exceptional  education  teacher  for  the  specifically 
identified  handicapping  condition  (Duval  County,  1983). 

Resource  Program--an  exceptional  education  delivery  system  in 
which  the  student  receives  less  than  12  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
from  an  exceptional  education  teacher  for  the  specifically  identified 
handicapping  condition  (Duval  County,  1983). 

Accountability- -the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  consequences 
by  those  to  whom  citizens  have  entrusted  the  public  service  of 
education  (Anderson  et  al. ,  1981). 

Conduct—the  degree  to  which  students  can  abide  by  behavioral 
standards  developed  and  enforced  by  the  society  in  which  they  inhabit. 

Achievement- -the  degree  to  which  a  student  successfully  finishes 
or  masters  an  educational  skill. 

Performance  Out come- -the  degree  to  which  an  academic  or  social 
behavior  can  be  measured. 

Fluidity  of  Movement- -demonstration  of  the  remediation  of  deficit 
skills  and  behaviors  through  the  consistent  transition  of  students 
into  less  restrictive  environments. 

Desired  Student  Performance—Academic  and  conduct  performance 
standards  which  have  been  set  by  the  researcher.   For  achievement, 
the  desired  student  performance  will  be  district  averages  of  a  random 
selection  of  students  on  the  academic  measures  used  in  this  study. 
For  conduct,  the  desired  student  performance  will  be  one  fewer 
occurrence  of  conduct  code  violations  that  a  sample  of  child  study 
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teams  has  determined  to  be  significant  with  regard  to  placement  in 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

Delimitations 

This  study  was  delimited  to  all  public  schools  within  Duval 
County  (Jacksonville),  Florida.   The  data  to  be  analyzed  covered 
a  three  year  period  and  were  stored  in  the  school  district's  computer 
management  information  system. 

Limitations 


Results  obtained  in  this  study  were  limited  with  regard  to 
generalizability  to  districts  which  use  standardized  achievement  tests 
and  have  a  standardized  code  of  conduct  from  which  behavioral  data  can 
be  analyzed.   Because  a  centralized  management  information  system  was 
used  to  secure  the  necessary  data,  human  error  with  regard  to 
entering  the  data  was  a  limitation.   A-  final  limitation  was  the 
test  administration  policy  of  Duval  County  which  has  undergone 
changes  during  the  period  under  study.   In  some  of  the  targeted 
years  it  was  optional  for  the  population  studied  (emotionally 
handicapped  full-time  students)  to  participate  in  the  testing;  thus 
incomplete  files  existed  for  some  students. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  summary  and,  where 
appropriate,  an  analysis  of  the  professional  literature  which 
examines  the  nature  and  extent  of  academic  and  conduct  assessments 
for  programs  serving  emotionally  handicapped  children.   First,  a 
descriptive  summary  from  the  literature  which  includes  the 
development  and  current  status  of  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  is  presented.   Next,  an  overview  of  the  development  and 
uses  of  performance  assessments  is  provided.   Finally,  studies  which 
assess  emotionally  handicapped  students'  academic  and  behavioral 
performance  are  presented. 

Selection  of  the  Relevant  Literature 

Several  sources  and  methods  were  used  in  the  selection  of 
relevant  literature.   Sources  included  professional  journals, 
monographs,  texts,  and  professional  index  and  abstracting  systems 
such  as  ERIC,  Current  Index  of  Journals  in  Education,  and  the 
Education  Index.   Locating  relevant  literature  began  with  a  search 
of  the  abstracting  systems  for  documents  published  from  1975  (the 
date  of  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142)  to  date.   Descriptors  included 
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emotional  disturbance,  emotionally  handicapped,  outcome  evaluations, 
conduct,  and  achievement.   Following  this  search,  subsequent  searches 
were  conducted,  volume  by  volume,  of  10  professional  journals  for 
the  same  time  period  and  included  those  commonly  reporting  on  topics 
relevant  to  performance  assessments  of  special  education  students 
and  emotional  disturbance  in  school  age  children.   Holdings  and 
services  of  the  College  of  Education  Library  on  the  University  of 
Florida  campus,  the  University  of  North  Florida  Library,  and  various 
private  libraries  were  also  examined.   Finally,  15  introductory 
texts  in  the  areas  of  emotional  disturbance  and  program  evaluation, 
selected  for  their  representation  of  differing  perspectives,  were 
studied.   The  reference  lists  for  each  article  or  text  identified 
were  also  examined  for  additional  references.   Following  these 
procedures  89  manuscripts  were  perused.   Of  these,  49  were  selected 
for  review  because  they  met  one  of  the  four  following  criteria: 

(1)  provided  a  historical  perspective  on  the  education  of 
emotionally  handicapped  children, 

(2)  provided  an  overview  of  current  practices  involving  the 
education  of  emotionally  handicapped  children  or  the  evaluation  of 
programs  for  emotionally  handicapped, 

(3)  provided  information  which  would  allow  for  the  development 

of  appropriate  research  questions  and/or  methodologies  to  answer  those 
questions,  or 

(4)  described  an  empirical  examination  of  the  educational 
performance  of  emotionally  handicapped  children. 
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Included  in  the  empirical  examination  category  were  studies  which 
assessed  the  academic  or  behavioral  performance  of  students,  or 
attempted  to  provide  evaluative  data  on  an  entire  emotionally 
handicapped  program  within  a  given  school  or  district.   Because 
studies  of  performance  outcomes  at  the  program  level  were  limited, 
documents  which  were  produced  by  recognized  leaders  in  the  areas  of 
special  education,  behavioral  disorders,  and  program  evaluation  were 
included  in  this  review.   Table  2  is  a  summary  of  the  major  works  that 
are  included  in  this  chapter. 

Development  of  Programs  for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped 

Kauffman  (1981)  suggested  that  teachers  in  every  era  have  faced 

the  problem  of  children  exhibiting  disorderly  or  disturbing  behavior. 

Throughout  history  there  are  examples  of  children's  behavior  which  has 

violated  established  codes  of  conduct.   The  historical  roots  of  special 

education  for  children  with  behavior  disorders,  however,  have  been 

hard  to  identify.   Lewis  (1974)  noted  that 

when  charting  the  growth  of  this  field,  one  must  make 
arbitrary  decisions  concerning  a  starting  point.   Tracing 
the  history  of  the  field  presents  great  difficulty 
because  these  children  have  been  subsumed  under  so  many 
different  labels  and  because  labeling  itself  frequently 
has  been  determined  by  sociological  and  scientific 
conditions  of  the  moment.   Thus  the  beginning  of  the 
field  of  education  for  the  disturbed  child  is  difficult 
to  find;  it  is  lost  not  only  in  the  confusions  of 
sociological  history  but  also  in  the  myriad  of 
disciplines  that  crisscross  its  development.   (p.  5) 

Kauffman  (1981)  noted  that  while  there  have  been  numerous 

theories  of  causation  and  related  remedies  over  the  centuries,  certain 
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conceptual  themes  remained  constant.   For  the  purposes  of  explanation 
and  control  of  behavior,  the  human  being  has  been  conceptualized 
as  a  spiritual  being,  a  biological  organism,  a  rational  and  feeling 
person,  and  a  product  of  the  environment.   Conceptual  themes  such 
as  these  provided  the  basis  for  current  approaches  to  interventions 
prescribed  for  children's  behavior  disorders. 

Over  the  years,  education  assumed  a  more  prominent  role  in 
the  treatment  of  children's  behavior  disorders.   In  its  early 
stages,  however,  treatment  and  remediation  of  behaviors  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  child  were  intertwined  with  other  fields 
of  study  and  practice.   Prior  to  the  18th  century  behavior  disorders 
were  thought  to  be  caused  by  demon  possession  and  treated  by 
religious  means  (Clark,  1983).   Throughout  the  1800's,  authors  of 
most  of  the  pertinent  literature  suggested  that  children's  behavior 
disorders  were  associated  with  insanity  and  idiocy  with  remedial 
activities  focusing  on  psychotherapy  and  institutional  placements 
(Kauffman,  1981).   This  coincided  with  the  development  of  the 
scientific  rationalism  movement  and  the  increasing  role  of  the  state 
in  providing  care  for  the  behaviorally  disordered  child  (Schmid, 
1981). 

During  the  early  1900' s,  the  development  of  preventative 
strategies  emerged.   No  longer  was  there  just  a  concern  for  the 
placement  of  a  child.   Schmid  (1981)  noted  that  the  importance  of 
the  prevention  movement  should  not  be  underestimated.   It  was  the 
primary  focus 
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for  several  important  changes  in  American  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill;  the  reduction  of  the  stigma 
associated  with  mental  illness,  the  inclusion  of  mental 
illness  as  a  legitimate  concern  in  the  training  of 
medical  doctors,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  age  old 
dictum,  "once  insane,  always  insane."   (p.  50) 

Since  1950,  the  number  of  treatment  patterns  has  stabilized. 
This  resulted  from  professionals  in  the  medical,  educational,  and 
related  fields  developing  an  eclectic  approach  to  the  treatment  of 
children  with  behavior  disorders  which  was  a  reflection  of  the 
increasing  recognition  that  no  one  approach  is  likely  to  be 
effective  for  all  types  of  problems. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  the  responsibility  for 
treatment  of  the  emotionally  handicapped  was  relegated  to  residential 
schools,  mental  institutions  or  hospitals,  and  diagnostic  and 
treatment  clinics  (Kauffman,  1981).   In  these  settings  education 
often  operated  as  an  ancillary  service  to  psychotherapeutic  and 
psychiatric  interventions.   Clarizio  and  McCoy  (1976)  identified 
three  reasons  for  the  movement  of  the  treatment  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed  from  clinics  and  hospitals  to  the  public  schools: 

(1)  there  was  a  lack  of  social  workers,  psychiatrists, 
and  clinical  psychologists, 

(2)  child  psychotherapy  yielded  equivocal  results,  and 

(3)  models  other  than  psychoanalytic  were  accepted  for 
explanation  of  behavior  problems. 

By  the  late  1950' s,  public  schools  became  increasingly  involved  in 
providing  services  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  and 
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adolescent.   Olsen  and  Mercer  (1981)  suggested  that  contemporary 
educational  services  are  designed  to  accomplish  two  goals  :  (a) 
identify  emotionally  handicapped  students  in  need  of  special 
programs  and  (b)  create  and  implement  an  educational  plan  or 
intervention  for  these  students. 

Placement  Options 


Prior  to  1975,  and  the  enactment  of  P.L.  94-142,  when  a  child 
was  identified  as  emotionally  handicapped  the  placement  option  in 
most  cases  was  a  segregated  program  away  from  the  regular  classes. 
The  least  restrictive  environment  (LRE)  provision  of  P.L.  94-142 
was  designed  to  combat  this  "indiscriminate  placement  of  a  child  into 
a  separate  facility  solely  because  the  child  was  identified  as 
handicapped  and  not  based  on  any  educational  needs"  (Federal 
Register,  1977,  p.  42513).   As  a  result,  the  LRE  provision  has  forced 
public  schools  into  expanding  the  array  of  instructional  settings 
available  (Meyen,  1978).   For  emotionally  handicapped  students  the 
LRE  may  fall  anywhere  on  a  continuum  of  program  alternatives.   The 
purpose  of  this  continuum  is  to  accommodate  "differences  between 
handicapped  children  in  terms  of  degree  of  special  assistance  they 
need,  to  receive  a  free  appropriate  public  education"  (Federal 
Register,  1977,  p.  42513).   Olsen  and  Mercer  (1981)  suggested  the 
continuum  of  services  can  be  grouped  into  categories  of  segregated 
and  integrated  settings.   Most  public  school  districts  offer  a 
cascade  of  alternative  placements  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
student.   The  alternatives  include  supportive  help  in  the  regular 
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class,  various  types  of  resource  rooms,  self-contained  classes 
and  special  schools.   Hirshoren  and  Heller  (1979)  reported  that 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  elementary  and  adolescent  programs 
indicated  that  the  resource  room  and  special  class  were  the  most 
widely  used. 

Research  results  on  which  type  of  delivery  system  is  most 
appropriate  were  mixed.   There  are  studies  which  suggested  that 
stronger  academic  gains  were  made  in  a  segregated  classroom  (Hewett, 
Taylor,  $  Artuso,  1979;  O'Leary  &  Schneider,  1977;  Vacc,  1968). 
Others  suggested  the  integrated  classroom  provided  for  better 
academic  gains  (Calhoun  §  Elliot,  1977).   With  regard  to  conduct 
remediation,  Hewett  et  al .  (1979)  and  Vacc  (1968)  found  that  specific 
behaviors  improved  more  in  special  classes.   O'Leary  and  Schneider 
(1977)  noted  that,  in  a  follow-up  study,  desired  behavior  was  not 
maintained  when  self-contained  students  reentered  the  regular  program. 
Calhoun  and  Elliot  (1977)  noted  that  teaching  methods  and  curriculum 
appeared  to  be  more  of  a  factor  in  determining  successful 
remediation  of  student  deficits  than  did  type  of  placements. 

Curriculum  Considerations 


There  is  no  generally  accepted  curriculum  for  disturbed  children 
(Haring,  1979) .   Approaches  to  curriculum  development  range  from 
child  directed,  open  classroom,  or  free  school  models,  to  modification 
and  adaption  of  standard  curriculum  materials  for  normal  children, 
to  individualized  programs  for  teaching  specific  skills  (Kauffman  § 
Lewis,  1974;  Rhodes,  1963).   The  degree  of  severity  of  the  disturbance 
appears  to  determine  the  amount  of  curriculum  modification  necessary. 
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Instructional  Procedures  and  Programs 

As  with  curriculum,  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  most  effective  approach  to  instruction  (Haring,  1979). 
Instructional  procedures  range  from  the  very  nondirective  and 
permissive  (Bettelheim,  1950;  Dennison,  1969)  to  highly  structured 
and  sequential  [Baring,  1974;  Hewett,  1968;  Lovaas  §  Koegal,  1973; 
Wing,  1966).   However,  it  appears  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  highly 
structured,  directive  approach  is  clearly  indicated  (Kauffman,  1977; 
O'Leary  §  O'Leary,  1976;  Ross,  1974)  especially  for  the  more  severely 
disturbed  children. 

The  lack  of  conclusive  data  with  regard  to  service  delivery, 
curricula,  and  program  efficacy  have  been  especially  frustrating  to 
special  education  administrators.   As  a  result,  determining  what 
makes  an  effective  program,  curriculum,  or  teachers  has  been  extremely 
difficult.   To  remedy  this,  administrators  should  consider  examining 
the  programs  within  their  immediate  jurisdiction  to  determine  needs, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses.   Program  evaluations  which  are  properly 
developed  and  designed  to  address  the  specific  needs  of  the 
administrator  can  provide  data  necessary  to  accomplish  this  task. 
Performance  assessment  should  be  an  integral  component  of  program 
evaluations . 
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Development  and  Uses  of  Performance  Assessments 

Defining  Assessment 

Berk  (1981)  suggested  that  evaluation  is  the  process  of 
applying  scientific  procedures  to  collect  reliable  data  and  valid 
information  to  make  decisions  about  an  educational  program.   Within 
Berk's  definition  four  elements  are  stressed:  (1)  application  of 
scientific  principles,  (2)  the  collection  of  reliable  and  valid 
information,  (3)  making  decisions  based  on  the  analysis  of  empirical 
data,  and  (4)  implementing  change  in  educational  programs  based  on 
the  results  of  the  evaluation.   In  other  words  evaluations  of 
educational  programs  involve  the  use  of  research  methods  to  judge 
and  improve  the  planning,  monitoring,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency 
of  the  program.   Performance  assessments  can  assume  a  similar 
definition.   This  does  not  imply  that  assessments  follow  a  specific 
style  or  some  particular  combination  of  research  styles.   Assessments, 
then,  are  systematic  to  the  extent  that  they  employ  well  conceived 
and  planned  approaches  to  gathering  valid  and  reliable  data.   Further, 
assessments  should  use  systematically  gathered  data  in  assessing  the 
conceptualization,  design,  implementation,  and  utility  of  educational 
programs . 

Assessment  Overview 

The  work  of  Ralph  W.  Tyler  [1942]  during  the  1930 's  laid  the 

foundation  for  performance  assessments  as  we  know  them.  It  was  Tyler 

who  advocated  a  much  broader  range  of  student  assessment  and  influenced 
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evaluators  to  concern  themselves  not  only  with  cognitive  variables 
but  also  with  affective  variables.   Anderson  et  al .  (1981)  suggested 
that  Typer's  most  significant  contribution  was  his  assistance  in 
defining  goals  and  objectives  in  behavioral  terms  and  making  them 
the  basis  of  instrument  development  and  evaluation.   Evaluation 
activities  of  the  1940 's  and  1950 's  were  primarily  concerned  with 
helping  teachers  formulate  their  objectives  in  order  to  improve  their 
instruction  and  student  assessment.   Systematic,  data-based  educational 
assessments  are  a  relatively  modern  development,  coinciding  with  the 
growth  and  refinement  of  social  research  methods,  as  well  as  with 
ideological,  political,  and  demographic  changes  during  this  century 
(Berk,  1981). 

Uses  of  Assessments 

Assessments  may  be  undertaken  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including 
management  and  administrative  purposes,  assessment  of  the 
appropriateness  of  program  changes,  improvement  of  the  delivery  of 
interventions  and  meeting  accountability  requirements  (Chelimsky, 
1978).   They  may  also  be  undertaken  for  planning  and  policy  purposes, 
to  test  innovative  ideas,  to  make  expansion  or  curtailment  decisions, 
and  to  support  a  particular  program  (Rossi  §  Freeman,  1982).   For 
all  these  purposes  the  key  is  to  design  and  implement  an  assessment 
so  that  it  is  as  objective  as  possible;  "one  that  would  be  unchanged 
if  the  assessment  were  replicated  by  the  same  evaluators  or 
conducted  by  another  group"  (Rossi  §  Freeman,  1982,  p.  32). 
Programs  mandated  by  legislation  such  as  special  education  programs 
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may  be  subjected  to  numerous  types  of  assessments  for  a  series  of 
different  reasons.   Special  education  programs  have  been  instituted 
for  a  complex  set  of  political  and  other  external  reasons  (Page, 
1980).   To  justify  the  existence  of  these  programs  it  is  important 
to  have  empirical  data  on  impact  and  effectiveness.   Further,  this 
data  must  have  the  ability  to  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and 
a  variety  of  audiences. 

Rossi  and  Freeman  (1982)  suggested  that  perhaps  the  most 
important  reason  for  requesting  assessment  data  for  an  established 
program  is  evidence  or  suspicion  that  programs  are  either  ineffective 
or  inefficient.   Most  federal  programs  must  meet  evaluation 
requirements  which  provide  for  regular  program  reviews  and  automatic 
termination  of  programs  failing  to  demonstrate  efficacy.   ''The 
Florida  Department  of  Education  continuously  conducts  evaluations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  children"  (Turlington,  1983,  p.  85).   Assessment 
results  can  influence  decisions  on  the  expansion,  continuation,  or 
termination  of  programs  and  the  organizations  that  are  responsible 
for  them.   Because  of  this,  school  administrators  need  and  use 
evaluation  data  to  make  appropriate  decisions  regarding  programs 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  implementation  of  Public  Law  94-142  requires  that 
participating  LEA's  make  many  decisions  related  to  handicapped 
children.   These  decisions  can  affect  the  way  in  which  the  entire 
system  is  administered  or  the  way  an  individual  child  is  diagnosed 
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and  placed  (Page,  1980).   Decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
assessments,  whether  formal  or  informal.   Administrators  make  decisions, 
often  on  the  basis  of  whichever  pressures  seem  strongest  at  the 
decision  moment  and  when  such  pressures  are  strongly  in  conflict. 
This  forces  the  administrator  to  make  decisions  that  are  unpopular 
with  many  and  at  times  virtually  impossible  to  rationalize  (Page, 
1980). 

Of  all  the  decisions  that  an  administrator  must  make  with  regard 
to  programs,  perhaps  the  most  critical  is  to  determine  how  to  make  the 
program  most  effective  given  the  resources  available.   A  critical 
source  of  information  that  is  needed  to  make  such  decisions  is  an 
accurate  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  program.   Rossi  and  Freeman 
(1982)  stated  that  an  impact  assessment  gauges  the  extent  to  which  a 
program  causes  change  in  the  desired  direction.   It  implies  that  there 
is  a  set  of  specified,  operationally  defined  goals  and  criteria  for 
success . 

When  faced  with  the  pressures  of  justifying  the  existence  of  a 
program  or  making  a  decision  as  to  which  intervention  is  most 
efficacious,  administrators  find  the  use  of  assessment  data 
invaluable.   There  are  probably  few  instances  wherein  decisions  are 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  performance  assessments,  although  if  they 
are  strong  enough  and  the  studies  are  defensible  from  the  standpoint 
of  rigor,  they  may  dominate  decision  making  activities  (Rossi  § 
Freeman,  1982).   More  often,  performance  assessments  influence  the 
determinants  of  decisions  such  as  political,  practical,  and  resource 
considerations. 
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Specific  impact  assessment  plans  may  vary  considerably. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  use  classic  experimental  designs. 
For  practical  reasons  it  is  often  necessary,  however,  to  employ 
statistical  approaches  rather  than  true  experiments.   Impact 
evaluations  are  essential  when  there  is  an  interest  in  either 
comparing  different  programs  or  testing  the  utility  of  new  efforts 
to  remediate  a  particular  problem.   Outcome  assessments  are  an 
integral  part  of  impact  evaluations.   Measuring  student  performance 
is  an  essential  component  of  an  outcome  assessment. 

Outcome  Assessments 

Outcome  assessments  can  assist  in  the  development  of 
comprehensive  descriptions  of  student  performance.   Obstacles  to 
outcome  assessments  arise  from  several  sources.   First,  the 
emotionally  handicapped  program  is  complex  and  as  with  most  social 
programs  has  many  issues  and  practices.   With  so  many  "moving  parts" 
the  severity  of  the  problem--childhood  emotional ity--may  be  influenced 
by  a  number  of  factors  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  program. 
Second,  theories  and  empirical  generalizations  concerning  the 
emotionally  handicapped  are  weak  and  incomplete,  making  it  difficult 
to  develop  program  models  that  adequately  provide  a  framework  from 
which  the  impact  of  the  program  can  be  assessed  (Kauffman,  1981). 
Third,  a  program  such  as  one  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  total  impact  on  the  child's  entire  world. 
Finally,  programs  such  as  those  that  are  designed  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  are  especially  hard  to  assess  because  thev  have  been  in 
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operation  for  a  long  time.  "Ongoing  programs  covering  vast  target 
populations  can  only  be  assessed  by  making  heroic  assumptions  that 
often  tax  credibility''  (Rossi  §  Freeman,  1982,  p.  167). 

Regardless  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  conducting  impact 
assessments,  Rossi  and  Freeman  (1982)  suggested  they  are  necessary. 
Even  when  an  existing  program  appears  to  be  working  well,  program 
staff  often  want  plausible  estimates  of  how  well  the  program  is 
fulfilling  its  designated  purpose.   Further,  things  are  not  always 
what  they  appear  to  be.   Systematic,  objective  observations  often 
contradict  general  impressions  (Rossi  §  Freeman,  1982).   Policy 
makers  may  need  the  data  from  impact  assessments  to  justify 
expansion  of  the  program.   Program  managers  need  impact  results  to 
learn  how  to  refine  their  programs  and  increase  efficacy  and 
efficiency. 

Rossi  and  Freeman  (1982)  identified  two  prerequisites  for 
assessing  the  impact  of  an  intervention.   First,  objectives  for  the 
program  should  be  clearly  articulated  to  make  it  possible  to  identify 
measures  of  goal  achievement,  or  the  evaluator  must  establish  those 
objectives.   Second,  the  program  should  have  been  sufficiently  well 
implemented. 

Determining  a  set  of  objectives  for  a  program  is  not  an  impossible 
task  even  when  decision  makers  are  in  disagreement  over  goals  or 
when  they  deny  that  there  are  any  goals.   Chen  and  Rossi  (1980) 
suggested  that  a  perceptive  evaluator,  drawing  on  general  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  program  and  surrounding  organizations,  can 
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make  rather  reasonable  inferences  about  what  effects  a  program  can 
be  expected  to  have.   Assessing  impact  in  ways  that  are  scientifically 
plausible  and  that  yield  relatively  precise  estimates  of  net  effects 
requires  data  that  are  quantifiable  and  systematically  and  uniformly 
collected. 

Review  of  Related  Studies 

A  review  of  the  literature  suggested  that  comprehensive 
evaluations  of  exceptional  education  programs  are  virtually  nonexistent. 
Cohen  (1932)  noted  that  evaluations  of  exceptional  education  programs 
have  been  primarily  concerned  with  compliance  issues  stemming  from 
local,  state,  and  federal  mandates  rather  than  substantive  issues 
involving  program  effectiveness.   This  observation  was  supported  by 
Sabatino  and  Mauser  (1979)  who  concluded  there  is  little  evidence 
of  comprehensive  evaluations  of  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

A  possible  reason  for  the  lack  of  program  evaluation  in  the 
literature  may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  evaluations 
themselves.   Program  evaluations  are  usually  conducted  by  internal 
evaluators.   For  the  most  part,  this  type  evaluator  is  what  Scrivin 
(1967)  termed  an  "amateur  evaluator."  The  amateur  evaluator  is  one 
whose  training  is  not  in  evaluation  but  this  task  has  been  delegated 
by  a  supervisor  as  one  of  many  diverse  and  unrelated  activities. 
This  results  in  what  Proger  (1978)  suggested  are  "quasi-modified 
textbook  evaluations"  (p.  4),  which  serve  neither  the  researcher  nor 
the  decision-maker  for  which  the  evaluation  was  designed.   Further, 
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these  reports  become  very  lengthy  and  as  such  inappropriate  for 
most  journals.   This  results  in  the  reports  and  subsequent  findings 
being  shelved  or  cataloged  in  some  obscure  manner  making  the  data 
and  methodology  virtually  useless. 

As  with  program  evaluations  for  the  emotionally  handicapped, 
studies  which  comprehensively  examine  students'  performance  have 
also  been  limited.   A  review  of  the  literature  suggested  that  most 
assessments  of  student  performance  identified  a  specific  aspect  of 
student  performance  and  focused  on  it.   While  this  type  of  data  has 
proven  valuable,  a  comprehensive  "picture"  of  the  performance  of  the 
emotionally  handicapped  child  has  yet  to  be  developed. 

Conduct 

By  definition,  students  placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  exhibit  conduct  disorders.   Because  of  this  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  authors  whose  textbooks  included  discussions  and 
analyses  in  reference  to  the  identification  and  remediation  of  conduct 
deficits  (Algozzine,  Schmid,  §  Mercer,  1981;  Haring,  1979:  Kauffman, 
1981).   However,  the  causal  relationship  between  overt  classroom 
behavior  and  academic  success  or  failure  has  not  been  clearly 
established  (Kauffman,  1981).   It  has  frequently  been  the  strategy 
of  teachers  to  attempt  to  reduce  inappropriate  behaviors  so  that 
academic  performance  will  improve.   However,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  improving  academic  performance  will  result  in  the  elimination 
of  certain  classroom  behavior  problems  (Ayllon  $  Roberts,  1974; 
Hallahan  §  Kauffman,  1976;  Kirby  &  Shields,  1972).   Kauffman  (1981) 
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concluded  that,  while  under  some  circumstances  one  may  effectively 
change  overt  nonacademic  behavior  by  reinforcing  academic 
performance,  under  other  circumstances  modification  of  nonacademic 
responses  is  necessary  in  order  to  improve  academic  achievement. 
Regardless  of  which  causes  which,  it  is  apparent  that  behavior  and 
academic  performance  are  related.   To  effectively  assess  student 
performance  at  the  program  level  both  conduct  and  achievement  need 
to  be  examined. 

Achievement 

Kauffman  (1981)  suggested  that  academic  achievement  is  usually 
assessed  by  standardized  achievement  tests.   He  further  noted  that 
while  achievement  tests  are  not  very  precise  measures  of  the 
academic  attainment  of  the  individual,  they  do  allow  for  the 
comparison  of  different  groups. 

Many  studies  of  behaviorally  disturbed  children  found  them  to  be 
academically  retarded.   Stone  and  Rowley  (1964)  tested  116  children 
using  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.   Of  these,  59%  were  found  to 
be  academically  disabled,  21%  were  achieving  at  grade  level,  and  20% 
were  academically  advanced.   Based  on  their  chronological  age,  43% 
of  these  students  were  in  grades  below  that  which  would  be  expected. 
Morse,  Cutler,  and  Fink  (1964)  surveyed  298  classes  for  disturbed 
children.   They  found  that  most  of  the  teachers  perceived  their 
students  as  being  academically  retarded.   This  finding  is  supported 
by  Algozzine  and  Stoller  (1981)  who  found  that  teachers  related 
academic  performance  to  the  perceived  notion  that  the  student  was 
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behaviorally  disordered.   Graubard  (1971)  compared  the  reading 
achievement  of  108  disturbed  children  to  their  performance  on  a 
behavior  problem  checklist  and  found  the  higher  the  score  on  the 
conduct  disorder  dimension  of  the  checklist  the  greater  the  reading 
problem.   Silberberg  and  Silberberg  (1971)  conducted  a  literature 
review  and  determined  that  low  academic  performance  can  be  expected 
in  a  very  high  proportion  of  conduct  disordered  students.   Bower 
(1969)  reported  several  large  scale  studies  of  disturbed  children's 
achievement  in  which  the  disturbed  child  scored  significantly  lower 
than  comparison  groups.   Rubin  and  Balow  (1978)  found  that  children 
identified  by  teachers  as  behavior  problems  scored  significantly 
lower  on  tests  of  achievement  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
language.   Glavin  and  DeGirolamo  (1970)  found  that  disturbed  children 
have  specific  problems  in  spelling.   The  results  of  research  such  as 
this  has  led  Kauffman  (1981)  to  conclude  that  "most  mildly  and 
moderately  disturbed  children  are  academically  deficient  even  when  it 
is  taken  into  account  that,  typically,  their  mental  ages  are  slightly 
below  those  of  their  chronological  age  mates"  (p.  129). 

Behavior  disorders  and  academic  achievement  affect  each  other 
reciprocally.   Behavior  disorders  apparently  make  academic 
achievement  less  likely  and  underachievement  produces  social 
consequences  that  are  likely  to  foster  inappropriate  behavior 
(Kauffman,  1981).   Regardless  of  which  comes  first,  the  result  is  the 
inability  of  the  child  to  maximize  an  educational  opportunity  which 
can  dramatically  impact  on  the  child's  entire  future. 
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Educational  attainment  and  opportunity  are  linked  in 
many  ways.   Abundant  evidence  supports  the  view  that 
education  affects  income,  occupational  choice,  social 
and  economic  mobility,  political  participation,  social 
deviance  etc.   Indeed,  educational  attainment  is 
related  to  opportunity  in  so  many  ways  that  the  two 
terms  seem  inextricably  intertwined  in  the  mind  of 
the  layman  and  in  the  findings  of  the  social 
scientist.   (Levin,  Guthrie,  Kleindorf,  £  Stoud, 
1971,  p.  14) 

While  the  behaviorally  disordered  are  at  least  to  some  extent 

academically  retarded,  evidence  exists  suggesting  that  this 

"condition"  can  be  remediated.   There  are  numerous  approaches  which 

suggest  methods,  strategies,  and  programs  for  the  remediation  of 

conduct  and  academic  deficits  in  behaviorally  disordered  children. 

These  approaches  can  be  classified  into  five  distinct  categories 

based  on  the  perceived  primary  causation  of  the  disorder.   These 

approaches  include  (1)  psychodynamic,  (2)  behavioral,  (3)  biophysical, 

(4)  sociological,  and  (5)  ecological  (Algozzine,  Schmid,  §  Mercer, 

1981;  Morse  u   Smith,  1980).   Morse  and  Smith  (1980)  also  identified  a 

sixth  classification,  an  alternative  approach,  frequently  termed 

humanistic,  which  reflected  the  more  non-traditional  approaches  used 

to  work  with  behaviorally  disordered  children.   The  works  of  Knoblock 

(1973),  Allport  (1965),  Kozol  (1972),  and  Rhodes  and  Paul  (1978), 

reflected  this  position.   Wolfgang  and  Glickman  (1980)  suggested 

there  is  no  empirical  evidence  which  suggests  that  a  singular  approach 

is  the  most  efficacious  in  all  situations  and  with  all  children.   As 

a  result  it  is  up  to  the  individual  teacher  and  administrator  to 

determine  which  approach (es)  will  be  used  within  a  given  program. 

A  comprehensive  description  of  student  outcomes  can  assist  both  in 

this  endeavor. 
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Fluidity  of  Movement 

There  is  a  lack  of  studies  within  the  literature  which  indicate 
that  behavior  disordered  students  can  successfully  enter  less 
restrictive  programs.   This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  concept  of  mainstreaming.   Gottlieb  (1981)  found 
no  significant  difference  between  children  placed  'in  self-contained 
classes  and  mainstreamed  into  regular  classes.   Gottlieb  also 
suggested  that  academics  within  the  special  class  are  not  emphasized 
so  the  handicapped  student  is  not  prepared  to  enter  the  regular 
classroom.   Budoff  and  Gottlieb  (1976)  found,  however,  that  the  more 
able  student  did  benefit  from  placement  in  a  regular  classroom. 

With  the  controversy  surrounding  mainstreaming  the  handicapped 
student  still  unresolved,  it  is  of  little  wonder  that  evidence 
supporting  the  ability  to  transition  students  permanently  into  less 
restrictive  programs  is  limited.   Empirical  evidence  in  this  area  is 
lacking  and  certainly  needed  (Kirk,  1981). 

Follow-up 

Conduct  disorders  and  academic  failure  often  foretell  difficulty 
for  children.   A  higher  proportion  of  children  with  low  achievement 
and  conduct  disorders  experience  adjustment  difficulties  than 
children  with  high  achievement  and  few  conduct  disorders  (Kauffman, 
1981).   Further,  a  high  proportion  of  antisocial  and  schizophrenic 
adults  are  known  to  have  exhibited  low  academic  achievement  as 
children   (Robins,  1966;  Watt,  Stolorow,  Lubensky,  §  McClelland, 
1970).   This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  children  who  experience 
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academic  and/or  behavioral  difficulties  will  be  nonproductive 

citizens.   In  general,  follow-up  studies  addressing  this  issue 

(Robins,   1966;  Watt  et  al.,  1970)  revealed  that  school  failure  is 

a  part  of  the  pattern  Kauffman  (1981)  defined  as  "premorbid"  (the 

pattern  predictive  of  later  mental  illness)  (p.  134).   Poor 

performance  in  school  is  not  as  highly  predictive  'of  adult 

psychopathology  as  when  they  are  combined  with  serious  conduct 

problems.   The  outlook  for  the  child  is  particularly  grim  when  that 

child  is  unintelligent,  underachieving,  and  highly  aggressive 

(Kauffman,  1981).   Robins  (1974)  noted 

it  is  well  known  .  .  .  that  children  with  antisocial 
behavior  are  usually  seriously  retarded  in  academic 
performance.   We  do  not  know  whether  academic  failure 
contributes  to  the  occurrence  of  the  antisocial 
behavior.   If  experiencing  academic  failure  contributes 
to  the  occurrence  of  antisocial  behavior  disorders, 
then  it  is  clear  that  preventative  efforts  should 
include  efforts  to  forestall  failure  through  such 
as  those  currently  endeavoring  to  improve  the  10' s 
and  academic  success  of  disadvantaged  children. 
...  No  one  has  yet  measured  the  effect  of  these 
programs  on  behavior  disorders.   (p.  76) 

Because  gathering  follow-up  data  on  children  served  once  they 

leave  the  school  system  is  so  difficult,  it  becomes  of  even  greater 

importance  to  follow-up  on  those  students  who  are  currently  in  the 

school  system  but  have  left  the  program.   This  allows  personnel  who 

are  responsible  for  developing  remedial  programs  to  determine  the  extent 

that  they  were  successful. 
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Summary 

Approximately  4.2  million  students  are  being  served  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped  at  a  cost  of  approximately  874 
million  dollars  (Socalar,  1931).   An  additional  741,000  students 
are  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  this  program  (Huntze  §  Grosenik,  1980). 
With  such  a  large  segment  of  the  population  being  served  in  this 
program  and  at  considerable  cost,  it  is  ethically  and  fiscally 
imperative  that  these  programs  be  as  efficacious  as  possible.   One 
method  of  determining  efficacy  is  to  examine  performance  outcomes  of 
the  students.   To  date  this  has  not  been  done  to  any  great  extent. 
Through  developing  a  comprehensive  description  of  student  performance, 
assessments  can  be  developed  which  can  assist  educational  decision 
makers  in  more  readily  identifying  those  characteristics  that  make 
the  student  emotionally  handicapped,  identify  program  components 
that  are  not  meeting  the  students'  needs,  and  provide  decision  makers 
with  an  empirical  data  base  which  can  be  the  foundation  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  program  evaluations. 


CHAPTER  III 
.METHOD 


The  method  described  in  this  study  was  used  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  educational  performance  of  students 
in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   This  study  was 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  data  base  that  will  assist 
in  the  identification  and  description  of  performance  outcomes  of 
students  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  full-time  program  in  the 
Duval  County  Public  School  System  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.   For 
the  purpose  of  organization,  the  chapter  has  been  divided  into  six 
sections:  (a)  design  description,  (b)  questions  to  be  investigated, 
(c)  procedures,  (d)  subject  selection,  (e)  method  of  retrieving  the 
data,  and  (f)  data  analysis. 

Design  Description 

This  study  was  an  ex-post-facto  examination  of  the  performance 
of  students  in  the  elementary  school  (grades  one  through  six) 
emotionally  handicapped  full-time  program.   The  performance  data 
are  described  in  the  follo\^ing  manner:   (a)  performance  prior  to 
placement,  (b)  performance  while  in  the  program,  (c)  performance 
after  leaving  the  program,  and  (d)  performance  in  relation  to 
comparative  groups. 
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This  design  incorporated  two  models  frequently  used  in 
ex-post-facto  research,  the  longitudinal  model  and  the  cross 
sectional  model,  in  effect  creating  a  hybrid  model  which  incorporates 
the  critical  features  of  both  (Plog,  1982).   Student  performance 
outcomes  were  analyzed  longitudinally  by  examining  data  derived 
during  the  1980  through  1934  academic  years  and  cr'oss  sectional ly 
by  comparing  the  performance  of  students  in  the  emotionally  handicapped 
full-time  program  to  (a)  students  in  the  emotionally  handicapped 
part-time  program,  (b)  students  who  have  never  attended  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  and  (c)  a  desired  student  performance  (grade- level 
performance  on  achievement  measures  and  a  predetermined  number  of 
conduct  referrals).   The  outcomes  analyzed  in  this  study  included 

(1)  Student  achievement  -  academic  performance  as  measured  by 
standardized  and  criterion  referenced  tests. 

(2)  Student  conduct  referrals  -  those  violations  of  the  district's 
standardized  student  code  of  conduct  in  which  out  of  class 
consequences  occur. 

(3)  Fluidity  of  movement  -  an  examination  of  the  number  of 
students  who  are  placed  in  less  restrictive  environments  due  to  the 
remediation  of  academic  and/or  behavior  deficits. 

(4)  Follow-up  -  a  comparison  of  the  performance  of  students 
formerly  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  to  students  never 
in  any  program  for  the  handicapped. 

Students  identified  for  each  group  during  the  1983  academic  year 
provided  the  population  from  which  the  data  base  was  developed.   An 
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illustration  of  the  data  base  from  which  the  longitudinal  analysis 
was  conducted  is  presented  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Student  Longitudinal  Data  Base 


Grade 
3         4 


1983 


1983 
1982 


1983 
1982 
1981 


1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 


1983 
1982 
1981 

1980 


1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 


#  Yrs. 
of  Data 


1 
2 
3 

4 


The  data  in  Table  4  identify  outcome  measures  that  were  comparatively 
analyzed  for  each  group. 


Table  4 

Comparative  Student  Groups  and  Outcomes  Measured 


Desired  District 

EH/ FT 

EH/PT 

Non-ESE 

Performance 

1. 

Achievement 

Achievement 

Achievement 

Achievement 

2. 

Conduct 

Conduct 

Conduct 

Conduct 

3. 

Fluidity  of 
Movement 

Fluidity  of 
Movement 

4. 

Follow-Up 

a.  achievement 

b.  conduct 

Follow-Up 

a.  achievement 

b.  conduct 
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Questions  Investigated 

The  questions  addressed  in  this  study  carefully  examined  student 
performance  outcomes  which  can  be  used  to  describe  the  performance  of 
emotionally  handicapped  students.   The  specific  questions  investigated 
were  as  follows: 

Question  1:   What  was  the  academic  performance  of  students  prior 
to  placement  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program?  To  provide  the 
data  necessary  to  answer  this  question  the  following  intermediate 
questions  were  addressed: 

(1)  How  do  the  mean  scores  of  the  students  prior  to  placement 
in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  regular 
education  students,  and  the  desired  district  performance,  as  measured 
by  the  (a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT),  (b)  Florida  State  Student 
Assessment  Test  (SSAT) ,  and  (c)  Duval  County  Essential  Skills  Test- 
Grades  1-6  (EST)? 

(2)  How  does  the  percentage  of  students  who  receive  a  passing 
score  prior  to  placement  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program 
compare  to  regular  education  students  as  measured  by  the  (a)  SAT  and 
(b)  EST? 

(3)  How  do  the  types  of  objectives  failed  on  the  Duval  County 
Essential  Skills  Test  for  students  prior  to  placement  in  the  emotionally 
handicapped  program  compare  to  regular  education  students? 

Numerous  instruments  were  used  for  the  analyses  conducted.   A 
description  of  each  instrument  follows: 
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1.  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT).   This  nationally  used 
norm  referenced  test  is  administered  every  spring  to  all  students 
within  the  district  with  the  exception  of  students  in  the 
profoundly  handicapped  exceptional  education  programs.   Content 
validity  of  the  SAT  was  determined  by  district  subject  area 
specialists  reviewing  test  content  objectives  as  provided  in  the 
Standard  Index  of  Instructional  Objectives  (1976)  and  comparing  those 
objectives  with  the  instructional  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Duval 
County  curricula.   Reliability  for  internal  consistency  was  established 
using  Kuder- Richardson  #20  analysis  procedures. 

2.  State  Student  Assessment  Tests  (SSAT) .   These  State  of 
Florida  developed  norm  referenced  and  criterion  related  tests  were 
first  used  in  1977  and  are  designed  to  assess  minimum  performance 
standards  at  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11.   The  tests  are  designed  to  measure 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  minimum  performance  standards  and 
the  skills  that  comprise  each  standard.   Instructional  validity  of 

the  test  was  determined  through  documentation  provided  from  local 
school  districts.   Content  validity  was  established  by  state  appointed 
subject  area  specialists.   To  establish  reliability  of  the  instruments, 
Kuder  Richardson  #20  analysis  procedures  were  followed. 

The  Brenner-Kane  index  of  dependability  was  computed  to  estimate 
the  consistency  of  test  scores  in  classifying  examinees  as  "masters  or 
non-masters  of  the  minimum  performance  standards  and  their  associated 
skills"  (Florida  State  Assessment  Project,  1984,  p.  15).   For  the 
Fall  19S2  assessment,  the  B-K  indices  for  Communication  Skills  ranged 
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from  .59  to  .96  with  50%  being  greater  than  .81;  for  the  Mathematics, 

the  B-K  indices  ranged  from  .59  to  .96  with  50%  being  greater  than 

.86.   For  the  Spring  1983  assessment,  B-K  indices  for  Communication 

Skills  ranged  from  .48  to  .96  with  50%  being  greater  than  .77;  for 

Mathematics,  the  B-K  indices  ranged  from  .67  to  .92  with  50%  being 

greater  than  .85. 

The  magnitude  of  the  B-K  indices  for  the  skills  within 
both  the  Communication  and  Mathematics  standards 
indicated  some  variation  in  the  consistency  with  which 
the  scores  suggested  mastery/non-mastery.   Given  that 
some  of  the  skills  involved  as  few  as  four  items,  this 
result  was  not  unexpected.   In  general  these  indices 
were  satisfactory.   [Florida  State  Assessment  Project, 
1984,  p.  15) 

3.   Essential  Skills  Test  (EST).   These  Duval  County  developed 

criterion  referenced  tests  were  first  used  in  1976  and  are  administered 

to  all  students  in  grades  K-6  with  the  exception  of  students  in  the 

profound  exceptional  education  programs,  where  the  handicapping 

condition  would  preclude  the  value  of  such  an  assessment.   These 

tests  are  correlated  to  the  academic  objectives  found  in  the  districts' 

Pupil  Progression  Plan.   Content  validity  was  established  by  district 

selected  subject  area  specialists.   Reliability  analyses  have  not  been 

conducted  by  the  district;  however,  the  researcher  was  able  to  obtain 

sufficient  data  from  the  results  of  the  1980-1981  administration  of  the 

test  to  conduct  a  reliability  analysis  using  Kuder-Richardson  #20 

analysis  procedures.   These  reliability  estimates  were  comparable  to 

those  estimates  reported  for  standardized  tests.   These  estimates 

provide  strong  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  tests. 
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While  the  achievement  instruments  used  in  this  study  have  not 
been  normed  using  ESE  populations,  they  are  tests  that  are  used  in 
the  school  district  for  all  students  pursuing  a  standard  diploma. 
Because  the  analyses  involving  achievement  were  comparative  in 
nature  and  the  instruments  appeared  to  have  sufficient  validity 
and  reliability,  lack  of  normative  data  for  exceptional  students 
was  accepted.   Reliability  and  validity  data  on  all  academic 
measures  used  in  this  study  are  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

The  student  achievement  data  used  in  this  study  are  maintained 
in  the  Duval  County  Student  Information  System  and  provided  the  data 
source  for  the  analyses  made.   Appendix  B  provides  a  description  of 
the  Test  File  and  file  layout. 

Question  2:  How  does  socially  unacceptable  behavior  reported 
for  students  prior  to  placement  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program 
compare  to  regular  education  students?  To  provide  the  data  necessary 
to  answer  this  question,  the  following  intermediate  questions  were 
answered: 

(1)  How  do  the  number  and  severity  of  reported  conduct  offenses 
for  students  prior  to  placement  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program 
compare  to  that  of  a  representative  sample  of  regular  education 
students? 

(2)  How  do  the  consequences  administered  as  a  result  of  conduct 
offenses  committed  by  students  prior  to  placement  in  the  emotionally 
handicapped  program  compare  to  that  of  a  representative  sample  of 
regular  education  students? 
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The  Duval  County  Public  School  System  has  developed  a  uniform 
code  of  student  conduct.   Offenses  are  grouped  into  three  categories 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  offense.   Each  school  submits  a 
monthly  report  of  student  offenses  that  have  occurred,  which  are 
then  entered  into  Student  Information  System's  Student  Conduct 
File.   From  this  file  the  necessary  data  were  retrieved  and  used 
to  answer  the  conduct  related  questions.   Appendix  C  provides  a 
description  of  the  conduct  code  and  the  computer  file  layout. 

Question  3:   How  does  the  academic  performance  of  students  in 
the  emotionally  handicapped  program  (grades  1-6)  compare  to  the 
performance  of  students  in  the  regular  education  program  and  the 
desired  student  performance?  To  provide  the  data  necessary  to  answer 
this  question,  the  following  intermediate  questions  were  addressed: 

(1)  How  do  the  mean  scores  of  the  emotionally  handicapped  students 
compare  to  the  regular  education  students  and  the  desired  district 
performance,  as  measured  by  the  (a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT), 
(b)  Florida  State  Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT) ,  and  (c)  Duval 
County  Essential  Skills  Test--Grades  1-6  (EST)? 

(2)  How  does  the  percentage  of  students  receiving  a  passing  score 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped  students  compare  to  that  of  the 
regular  students  and  the  desired  student  performance  as  measured  on 
the  (a)  SAT  and  (b)  EST? 

(3)  How  do  the  types  of  objectives  failed  on  the  Duval  County 
Essential  Skills  Test  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  students  compare 
to  the  regular  education  students? 
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The  instruments  used  for  Question  1  were  used  to  provide  the 
analyses  necessary  to  answer  this  question. 

Question  4:   How  does  reported  socially  unacceptable  behavior 
for  students  who  are  placed  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  programs 
compare  to  regular  education  students?  To  provide  the  data 
necessary  to  answer  this  question,  the  following  intermediate 
questions  were  answered: 

(1)  How  does  the  number  of  reported  conduct  offenses  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  students  compare  to  that  of  the  regular 
education  students  and  the  desired  student  performance,  during  the 
1982-1984  academic  years? 

(2)  How  does  the  severity  of  offenses  reported  for  emotionally 
handicapped  students  during  the  1982-1984  academic  years  compare  to 
that  of  the  regular  education  students  and  the  desired  student 
performance? 

(3)  How  do  the  consequences  for  conduct  offenses  for  emotionally 
handicapped  students  compare  to  the  consequences  of  regular  education 
students  and  the  desired  district  performance? 

The  performance  measures  outlined  in  Question  2  were  used  to 
provide  the  data  necessary  to  answer  these  questions. 

Question  5:   How  many  students  enrolled  in  the  emotionally 
handicapped  program  move  into  alternative  educational  environments? 
To  provide  the  data  necessary  to  answer  this  question  the  following 
intermediate  questions  were  addressed: 

(1)  How  does  the  number  of  students  moving  from  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  to  less  restrictive  programs  compare  to  the 
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number  of  students  potentially  eligible  to  do  so  during  the  1982-1984 
academic  school  years? 

(2]  How  does  the  number  of  students  moving  from  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  to  more  restrictive  programs  compare  to  the 
number  of  students  potentially  eligible  to  do  so  during  the  1982-1984 
academic  school  years? 

(3)  How  does  the  number  of  students  entering  the  emotionally 
handicapped  program  compare  to  the  number  of  emotionally  handicapped 
students  leaving  the  program  during  the  1982-1984  academic  school 
years? 

The  Exceptional  Education  Management  Information  System  (EEMIS) 
for  Duval  County  Public  Schools  was  used  to  provide  the  data  necessary 
to  answer  these  questions.   EEMIS  is  a  tracking  system,  designed  by 
the  researcher,  to  assist  in  effectively  monitoring  students  being 
considered  for  exceptional  education  programs.   It  also  assists  in 
monitoring  students  currently  in  exceptional  education  programs  as 
well  as  those  students  who  were  formerly  in  a  program.   Appendix  D 
includes  an  illustration  of  the  layout  of  this  file. 

Question  6:   Do  emotionally  handicapped  students  who  are 
mainstreamed  into  less  restrictive  environments  experience  academic 
and  social  success  over  an  extended  period  of  time?  To  provide  the 
data  necessary  to  answer  this  question,  the  following  intermediate 
questions  were  addressed: 

(1)  How  do  the  mean  scores  of  students  who  exited  the 
emotionally  handicapped  program  during  the  1982-1983  academic  years 
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compare  to  that  of  regular  education  students  and  the  desired 
student  performance  as  measured  on  the  [a]  SAT,  (b)  SSAT,  and  (c) 
EST? 

(2)  How  does  the  percentage  of  students  who  exited  the 
emotionally  handicapped  full-time  program  during  the  1982-1984 
academic  years  and  who  received  a  passing  score  compare  to  the 
regular  education  students  as  measured  on  the  (a)  SAT  and  (b)  EST? 

(3)  How  does  the  type  of  objectives  failed  on  the  Duval  County 
Essential  Skills  Test  for  students  who  exited  the  emotionally  handicapped 
program  during  the  1982-1983  academic  school  years  compare  to  the 
regular  education  students? 

(4)  How  does  the  number  and  type  of  reported  conduct  offenses 
for  the  students  who  exited  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  during 
the  1982-1983  academic  years  compare  to  the  regular  education  students? 

Data  from  the  Student  Information  System  Files  that  are 
described  in  the  Appendices  were  used  to  provide  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Procedures 

The  following  procedures  were  followed  to  make  the  best  use  of 
time  and  resources  and  substantive  answers  to  the  questions  investigated. 

Permission  to  Conduct  the  Study 

Permission  to  conduct  the  research  within  the  Duval  County 
Public  School  System  was  secured  by  submitting  a  draft  of  this  research 
proposal  to  the  General  Director  of  Instructional  Analysis,  for  the 
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Duval  County  Public  School  System.   The  General  Director  then 
interviewed  the  researcher  to  determine  the  value  of  the  study  to 
the  school  system.   Appendix  E  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  approving 
the  proposed  research  and  a  request  to  provide  the  researcher  with 
assistance  in  compiling  the  necessary  data.   A  second  interview 
with  the  General  Director  of  Administrative  Analysis  was  conducted 
to  obtain  permission  to  use  data  from  the  Duval  County  Student 
Information  System.   A  copy  of  this  proposal  and  the  necessary 
permission  forms  were  also  forwarded  to  the  University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board. 

Needs  Assessment 

Critics  of  evaluation  reports  often  contend  that  much  of  the 
data  collected  and  analyzed  is  unresponsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
people  involved  in  the  program  (Cochran,  1980;  Datta,  1981;  Porter 
§  Chibucos,  1976).   To  alleviate  this  concern,  the  researcher 
conducted  a  needs  assessment  which  involved  extensive  interviews 
with  district  level  staff  to  identify  the  district's  evaluative 
needs.   Included  in  these  interviews  were  the  General  Director  of 
Special  Education,  coordinators  involved  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped,  staffing  personnel,  and  personnel  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  Exceptional  Education  Management  System  (EEMIS) . 
Within  the  Division  of  Research,  Planning,  and  Instructional  Auditing, 
the  General  Director  of  Instructional  Auditing,  General  Director  of 
Administrative  Auditing,  Coordinator  of  Student  Information  Management 
Systems,  and  evaluation  coordinators  were  interviewed  so  that  a 
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determination  of  the  accessability  of  data  and  feasibility  of  the 
study  could  be  made. 

As  a  result  of  these  interviews,  it  was  decided  that  while  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  was 
warranted,  the  most  pragmatic  plan  would  be  to  approach  this  task 
in  a  series  of  successive  approximations,  with  the  examination  of 
student  outcomes  as  the  first  priority.   This  information  would  have 
the  greatest  utility  in  answering  immediate  concerns  such  as,  how 
are  the  students  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  performing 
compared  to  other  populations,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
rationale  and  data  based  foundation  from  which  future  research  could 
be  conducted.   It  was  also  decided  to  use  existing  data  within  the 
current  data  gathering  system  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Subject  Selection 

There  are  144  comprehensive  public  schools  and  five  multiagency 
programs  within  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System.   Approximately 
100,000  students  are  served  in  grades  pre-K  through  12;  11,969  of 
which  are  classified  as  handicapped  as  defined  by  Public  Law  94-142. 
A  description  of  the  students  by  program  and  population  size  for  the 
1982-1983  academic  school  year  is  presented  in  Table  5. 

A  comparison  of  the  handicapped  population  served  in  Duval 
County  and  the  rest  of  the  state  of  Florida  as  well  as  a  description 
of  state  and  national  prevalence  rates  as  reported  by  Turlington 
(1983)  is  presented  in  Table  6. 
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Table  5 

Duval  County  Program  Population 


Regular 

ESE 

EH/Full-Time 

EK/Resource 

Elementary  (1-6) 

54,271 

8,049 

472 

1,176 

Secondary  (7-12) 

42,976 

3,920 

163 

721 

Total 

97,247 

11,969 

635 

1,897 

Table  6 

Students  Served  (K-12) 


Regular 


# 


ESE 


# 


EH 


Duval  97,247   (88.12)    11,967   (11.88)    2,532   (2.6  ) 

Florida       1,537,533   (87.44)   214,196   (12.56)    13,800   (0.92) 


Florida  86.74 

Nation  (actual)       89.36 
(including  Fla. ) 


12.26 
10.64 


Prevalence  Estimates  (%)  K-12 
Regular  ESE  EH 


1.0 
.88 
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Based  on  a  state  planning  figure  of  1%,  the  projected 
enrollment  in  programs  for  emotionally  handicapped  would  be 
15,000  statewide.   This  figure  includes  classrooms  in  public 
schools,  day  treatment  centers,  school  funded  residential 
placements  in  private  schools,  and  public  schools  in  mental  health 
hospitals.   Even  though  the  identified  population 'has  grown  steadily 
during  the  1970' s  and  early  1980' s,  only  17  of  67  school  districts 
have  identified  and  served  emotionally  handicapped  students  at  the 
state  average  of  .92%  prevalence.   However,  15  of  those  17  districts 
are  serving  in  excess  of  1%  of  the  population  (Turlington,  1983). 
Duval  County  is  one  of  those  districts  serving  more  than  the  state 
average  prevalence.   The  target  population  for  this  investigation 
was  students  in  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System  who  were 
identified  and  served  in  a  program  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
on  a  full-time  basis  for  grades  1-6  during  the  1984  academic  school 
year.   For  comparison  purposes,  two  groups  of  students  were  used. 
One  group  was  students  classified  as  emotionally  handicapped  part-time 
(receiving  less  than  12  hours  of  service  from  a  teacher  of  the 
emotionally  handicapped).   Appendix  F  provides  a  detailed  description 
of  the  eligibility  and  placement  procedures  that  are  used  by  Duval 
County  for  both  the  emotionally  handicapped  full-time  and  part-time 
populations.   A  second  group  were  those  students  who  have  never 
received  special  education  services.   Both  comparison  groups 
consisted  of  students  who  have  never  been  classified  as  emotionally 
handicapped  full-time.   A  third  comparison  group  included  what  the 
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researcher  identified  as  the  "desired  student  performance"  group. 
This  was  an  arbitrary  classification  that  reflected  grade  level 
performance  on  academics  and  a  predetermined  number  of  conduct 
referrals.   The  number  of  conduct  referrals  for  the  desired 
performance  group  was  determined  by  taking  a  random  sample  of 
regular  education  students  that  matched  the  target -population  by 
grade  and  computing  the  average  number  of  offenses  that  they 
committed.   This  classification  was  used  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  desired  outcomes  were  met  by  any  of  the  groups  in  an 
effort  to  establish  the  degree  to  which  district  expectancies  are 
attainable. 

Sampling  Technique 

For  the  1984  academic  school  year,  every  student  in  grades  one 
through  six  classified  as  full-time  emotionally  handicapped  was 
identified.   Using  a  computer  program  a  representative  sample  of 
emotionally  handicapped  part-time  students  was  also  selected.   These 
two  groups  comprised  the  population  for  the  investigation.   A 
representative  sample  of  regular  education  students  was  also  selected 
to  be  used  as  a  comparison  group.   A  description  of  the  target 
population  and  the  comparative  groups'  demographics  for  the  1982-1983 
academic  year  is  presented  in  Table  7.   While  the  number  of  individual 
students  in  each  category  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  administrators 
within  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System  suggested  that  these 
demographics  were  representative  of  the  1980-1983  populations. 
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Table  7 

Population  Demographics 


Gender       Race  SES  Grade 

M   F     W   B   0    L   M   H    12    3   4    5   6 


EH/FT  .86  .14  .51  .48  .01  .73  .10  .17  . 04  . 07  . 17  . 22  . 24  . 26 
EH/R  .72  .28  .52  .46  .03  .58  .11  .32  .04  .09  .19  .21  .20  .24 
Reg       .58   .42    .61  .35  .04   .32  . 04  . 64   .17  .16  .15  .17  .17  .14 

Each  of  the  external  variables  that  were  used  in  the  sample 
selection  process  is  identified  in  Table  8.   By  matching  the 
comparison  group  and  the  emotionally  handicapped  part-time  group  to 
the  emotionally  handicapped  full-time  group  on  these  variables  it 
was  intended  to  make  the  groups  as  comparable  as  possible  so  that 
differences  in  performance  outcomes  can  be  more  closely  attributed 
to  the  effects  of  the  program. 

Method  of  Retrieving  Data 

Using  existing  data  from  the  Duval  County  Student  Management 
Information  System,  a  data  base  was  constructed  from  which  the  analyses 
were  made.  A  brief  description  of  the  Duval  County  Management  Information 
System  is  provided  along  with  a  description  of  all  appropriate  subsystems 
that  were  accessed. 


Table  8 

Variable  Descriptions 
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Variable 


Grade 
Socioeconomic 


Race 


Gender 


Number  of  Levels 


6 
3 


Level  Classificati 


on 


Grade  levels  1-6 

1)  High  -  no  lunch 
assistance 

2)  Medium  -  reduced 
lunch  cost 

3)  Low  -  free  lunch 

1)  White 

2)  Black 

3)  Other  (individual 
n's  of  these 
groups  are  too 
small) 

1)  Female 

2)  Male 


General  Description 

The  Duval  County  Student  Management  Information  System  was  created 
in  1975  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  storing  pertinent 
information  related  to  the  students  within  the  Duval  County  School 
System.   The  initial  intent  was  threefold:  (1)  to  provide  quick  access 
to  student  information,  (2)  to  reduce  the  reporting  and  data  collection 
burden  on  school  based  personnel,  and  (3)  to  provide  accurate  and  timely 
reports  required  by  various  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies.   As  the 
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system  has  evolved  and  expanded,  administrators  have  become  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  system  in  providing  evaluative  data  as  well. 

System  Descript ion 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  consolidated  government  of  the  city 
of  Jacksonville,  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System  shares 
computer  services  with  all  other  city  agencies.   This  includes 
computer  storage  space,  program  development,  computer  programming, 
on-line  time  as  well  as  printing  time.   Duval  County  uses  a  Burroughs 
B-7900  mainframe  computer  using  multi-million  byte  hard  disks  for 
data  storage.   For  printing  purposes  a  Burroughs  B-9270  page  printer 
provides  printouts  and  other  preprogrammed  reports  such  as  form 
letters  and  computer  tapes  as  required  by  state  and  federal  agencies. 
All  software  used  by  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System  is 
developed  by  the  city  consolidated  governments'  programmers. 
Virtually  all  of  the  software  packages/programs  are  written  in  COBOL. 

Data  Collection 

The  following  subfiles  from  the  Duval  County  Public  School's 
Management  Information  System  were  accessed  to  establish  the  necessary 
data  base  from  which  the  researcher  conducted  the  analyses: 

(1)  Biographic  Information  File  -  The  Biographic  Information  File 
is  a  subsystem  which  provides  the  demographic  data  base  for  all 
information  stored  within  the  system.   Appendix  C  illustrates  this 
file's  layout. 

(2)  Testing  Information  File  -  The  Testing  Information  File  is  a 
sybsystem  which  stores  all  pertinent  information  from  each  of  the 
standardized  tests  administered  within  the  district.   This  file  will 
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provide  the  data  from  which  the  academic  analysis  can  be  made. 
Appendix  B  illustrates  this  file's  layout. 

(3)  Student  Conduct  File  -  A  uniform  code  of  conduct  has  been 
developed  within  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System.   Offenses 
are  classified  into  three  basic  categories  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  offense.   Each  school  submits  a  monthly  report  of  student 
offenses  that  have  occurred  which  are  then  entered  into  the 
computer  along  with  the  disposition  of  the  case.   The  Student 
Conduct  File  is  a  subsystem  which  stores  all  pertinent  information 
regarding  reported  violations  of  the  Student  Code  of  Conduct.   This 
file  provided  comparative  data  from  which  the  target  population's 
anti-social  behavior  was  evaluated  in  related  to  the  comparative 
groups.   Appendix  C  illustrates  this  file's  layout. 

(4)  Exceptional  Education  Management  Information  File  (EEMIS)  - 
EEMIS  was  designed  to  help  administrators  within  the  Duval  County 
Public  School  System  more  effectively  record  and  monitor  students 
being  considered  for  exceptional  education  programs.   It  also 
assists  in  monitoring  students  currently  in  the  program  as  well  as 
those  students  who  were  formerly  in  the  program.   From  this  file, 
former  ESE  students  were  identified  so  that  the  degree  of  their 
subsequent  academic  and  social  success  could  be  measured.   Appendix 
D  has  an  illustration  of  this  file's  layout. 

Data,  once  compiled  from  each  appropriate  subfile,  made  the 
data  base  from  which  this  study  was  conducted.   So  that  the 
researcher  could  manipulate  the  data  in  the  variety  of  ways  that 
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were  necessary,  and  to  expedite  this  manipulation,  the  data  base 
was  "downloaded''  into  a  microcomputer  format.   It  was  determined  by 
the  researcher  in  conjunction  with  district  staff  that  given  the  time 
and  budget  constraints  placed  on  both  the  researcher  and  the  district 
this  was  the  most  effective  method  of  data  retrieval  and  manipulation. 

Data  Analysis 

Each  question  investigated  in  this  study  required  a  specific 
set  of  data  to  be  analyzed  and  subsequently  a  specific  method  of 
analysis.   For  the  purpose  of  organization  each  general  question  is 
restated,  accompanied  with  the  analysis  which  addressed  each 
specific  intermediate  question. 

Question  1  addressed  the  issue  of  academic  achievement, 
specifically  how  emotionally  handicapped  students  prior  to 
placement  performed  in  relation  to  regular  education  students. 
To  answer  this  question  total  scores,  subtest  scores,  and  mean 
scores  for  objective  items  on  the  (a)  SAT,  (b)  SSAT,  and  (c)  EST 
were  analyzed  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Mean  scores  on  the  SAT,  SSAT,  and  EST  for  students  prior  to 
entry  into  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  were  compared  to 
students  in  the  regular  program  and  the  desired  student  performance. 
This  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
academic  performance  distinguishes  emotionally  handicapped  students 
from  their  peers  based  on  their  performance  on  standardized  and 
criterion  referenced  measures. 
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(2)  The  percentage  of  students  making  predetermined  passing 
scores  on  the  SAT  and  EST  prior  to  placement  in  the  emotionally 
handicapped  program  was  compared  to  students  in  the  regular  program 
and  the  desired  student  performance.   This  analysis  was  conducted 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  students  being  placed  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped  demonstrate  mastery  on  standardized 
and  criterion  referenced  measures  as  compared  to  that  of  students 
not  placed  in  the  program. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  students  passing  each  objective  measured 
on  the  Essential  Skills  Test  for  students  prior  to  placement  in 
emotionally  handicapped  programs  was  compared  to  students  in  the 
regular  program.   This  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  students  placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  demonstrate  mastery  of  specific  curricular  objectives 
as  compared  to  students  not  placed  in  the  program. 

Question  2  addressed  the  issue  of  antisocial  behavior  to  the 
extent  that  those  behaviors  which  require  remedial  consequences 
outside  of  the  classroom  were  examined.   Using  data  from  the  Student 
Conduct  File,  the  number  of  offenses  reported  for  students  prior  to 
placement  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  were  compared  to 
regular  education  students  in  the  following  manner.   Totals  of  Class 
I,  II,  and  III  offenses  for  students  in  the  emotionally  handicapped 
program  prior  to  placement  were  compared  to  that  of  students  in  the 
regular  program  as  well  as  a  desired  district  performance.   This 
analysis  was  conducted  to  assist  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
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classroom  behavior  problems  affect  placement  decisions.   Specific 
offenses  which  have  been  determined  to  significantly  impact  on 
placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  were  analyzed. 
Selection  of  those  offenses  occurred  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Representative  professional  personnel  that  typically  attend 
a  child's  eligibility  staffing  were  randomly  identified  from  a  pool 
of  district  level  staff.   This  included  the  selection  of  two 
staffing  representatives,  two  psychologists,  two  social  workers, 

and  two  teachers. 

(2)  Each  person  was  asked  to  rate  each  offense  (from  l=high  to  5= 
low)  in  order  of  its  impact  on  determining  eligibility  for  placement 
in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program. 

(3)  Those  offenses  which  were  rated  by  the  majority  (>50%)  of 
the  sample  as  a  1  or  2  were  selected  as  the  specific  offenses  to  be 
examined. 

(4)  Identified  specific  offenses  committed  by  students  in  the 
EH/FT  program  were  compared  to  students  in  the  EH/PT  and  Regular 
programs  as  well  as  the  desired  district  performance.   This  analysis 
was  conducted  to  further  determine  the  extent  to  which  program 
placement  relates  to  classroom  behavior  problems. 

Question  3  addressed  the  issue  of  academic  achievement, 
specifically  how  emotionally  handicapped  full-time  students  perform 
in  relation  to  emotionally  handicapped  part-time  students,  regular 
education  students,  and  a  desired  student  performance.   To  answer 
this  question  total  scores,  subtest  scores,  and  mean  scores  for 
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objective  items  on  the  (a)  SAT,  (b)  SSAT,  and  (c)  EST  for  the 
academic  years  1983-1984  were  analyzed  in  the  following  manner: 

CI)  Mean  scores  on  the  SAT,  SSAT,  and  EST  for  students  in  the 
EH/FT  program  were  compared  to  students  in  the  EH/PT  and  Regular 
programs  as  well  as  the  desired  district  performance.   This  analysis 
was  conducted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  students  in  different 
placements  vary  in  their  performance  on  standardized  and  criterion 
referenced  measures. 

(2)  The  percentages  of  students  in  the  EH/FT  program  making 
predetermined  passing  scores  on  the  SAT  and  EST  were  compared  to 
students  in  the  EH/PT  and  Regular  programs  as  well  as  the  desired 
district  performance.   This  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  students  in  different  placement  demonstrate  mastery 
on  standardized  and  criterion  referenced  measures. 

(3)  The  numbers  of  students  passing  each  objective  measured  on 
the  Essential  Skills  Test  for  students  placed  in  the  EH/FT  program 
were  compared  to  students  in  the  EH/PT  and  Regular  programs  as  well 
as  the  desired  district  performance.   This  analysis  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  students  in  different  placements 
demonstrate  mastery  of  specific  curricular  objectives. 

Question  4  addressed  the  issue  of  antisocial  behavior  to  the 
extent  that  those  behaviors  which  require  remedial  consequences 
outside  of  the  classroom  were  examined.   Using  data  from  the  Student 
Conduct  File,  the  number  of  offenses  reported  during  the  1982-1984 
academic  years  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  full-time  students 
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was   compared  to  students  in  the  EH/PT  and  Regular  programs  as 
well  as  the  desired  district  performance.   This  analysis  was 
conducted  to  assist  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  program 
placement  relates  to  classroom  behavior  problems.   Since  there 
appears  to  be  a  relationship  between  program  placement  and 
classifications  of  conduct  offenses,  specific  offenses  were 
analyzed.   Selection  of  those  offenses  occurred  using  the  sane 
procedures  outlined  in  Question  2. 

Question  5  addressed  the  concern  for  fluidity  of  movement,  or 
the  transition  of  students  into  less  restrictive  programs  due  to 
remediation  of  specific  deficits.   Using  data  from  the  Exceptional 
Education  Management  Information  System  (EEMIS) ,  the  numbers  of 
placements  and  withdrawals  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  full-time 
and  emotionally  handicapped  part-time  programs  were  examined.   The 
analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  for  each  grade  was   compared  to  the  number 
of  students  entering  less  restrictive  environments. 

(2)  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  for  each  grade  was  compared  to  the  number 
of  students  entering  more  restrictive  environments. 

(3)  The  number  of  students  entering  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  was  compared  to  the  number  of  students  leaving  the 
program  due  to  remediation  of  academic  and/or  behavioral  deficits. 
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Question  6  is  expressed  as  a  need  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  students  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program 
successfully  reenter  the  mainstream.   Students  identified  as  having 
been  enrolled  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  full-time  program  and 
subsequently  reentering  the  regular  program  were  compared  to  the 
regular  education  sample  in  the  following  manner:  ' 

(1)  Mean  scores  on  the  SAT,  SSAT,  and  EST  of  students  who  left 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  were  compared  to  regular 
education  students  placement.   This  analysis  was  conducted  to 
determine  if  former  emotionally  handicapped  students  perform 
comparably  to  regular  education  students  as  measured  by  achievement 
performance. 

(2)  The  percentages  of  former  students  in  the  emotionally 
handicapped  program  making  predetermined  passing  scores  on  the  SAT 
and  EST  were  compared  to  regular  education  students.   This  analysis 
was  conducted  to  determine  if  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  has 
remediated  students  to  the  point  of  achieving  academic  success 
comparable  to  students  who  have  never  been  in  a  program  for  the 
handicapped. 

(3)  The  number  and  types  of  conduct  offenses  committed  by  former 
emotionally  handicapped  students  were  compared  to  regular  education 
students.   This  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  former  emotionally  handicapped  students  demonstrate  socially 
accepted  behavior  in  relation  to  students  never  in  the  program. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


The  intent  of  the  study  was  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  elementary 
age  emotionally  handicapped  students.   A  profile  of  the  academic  and 
conduct  performance  of  students  prior  to  placement  in  programs  for 
the  emotionally  handicapped  was  developed.   For  emotionally  handicapped 
students,  preprogram  academic  and  conduct  records  were  drawn  from  the 
year  prior  to  program  entry.   The  number  of  students  that  had  academic 
and  conduct  data  prior  to  placement  is  presented  in  Table  9. 

Table  9 


Number 

of  EH  Students 

with  Data  Prior 

to 

Placement 

Grade 

1983 
FT  /  PT 

Year 
1982 
FT  /  PT 

198] 

FT  / 

PT 

1980 
FT  /  PT 

Totals 
FT  /  PT 

1 

5 

/ 

14 

- 

/ 

- 

- 

/ 

- 

-  / 

- 

5 

/  14 

2 

9 

/ 

24 

27 

/ 

18 

31 

/ 

15 

27  / 

19 

94 

/  76 

3 

12 

/ 

29 

19 

/ 

15 

18 

/ 

19 

24  / 

17 

73 

/  80 

« 

5 

/ 

6 

10 

/ 

25 

22 

/ 

17 

-  / 

- 

37 

/  48 

5 

6 

/ 

7 

16 

/ 

17 

- 

/ 

- 

-  / 

- 

22 

/  24 

6 

- 

/ 

- 

- 

/ 

- 

- 

/ 

- 

-  / 

- 

0 

/  o 

Totals 

37 

/ 

80 

72 

/ 

75 

71 

/ 

51 

51  / 

36 

231 

7242 

77 
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Students  that  had  no  such  data  usually  stemmed  from  three  reasons: 

(1)  the  student  came  from  another  county  or  state  prior  to  placement, 

(2)  the  test  and  conduct  file  did  not  go  back  far  enough  to  capture 
data  prior  to  placement,  or  (3)  the  data  on  the  computer  tapes  were 
not  readable.   The  results  of  analysis  of  data  obtained  from  this 
study  are  presented  in  this  chapter.   Each  research  question  is 
restated  followed  by  a  summary  and  discussion  of  the  related  results. 

Research  Questions 

A  set  of  four  questions  was  developed  that  described  the  educational 
performance  of  emotionally  handicapped  students.   The  first  focused  on 
the  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  emotionally  handicapped 
students  prior  to  placement.   The  second  set  of  questions  focused  on 
the  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  emotionally  handicapped 
students  once  placed  in  a  program.   The  third  focused  on  the  frequency 
in  which  emotionally  handicapped  students  moved  into  less  or  more 
restrictive  programs.   The  fourth  and  final  question  focused  on  the 
academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  students  who  exited  a  program 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

Academic  Performance  Prior  to  Placement 

Three  separate  analyses  were  completed  to  address  the  following 
question:   What  was  the  academic  performance  of  students  prior  to 
placement  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program?  First,  the  mean 
scores  and  results  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT) ,  State 
Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT) ,  and  Essential  Skills  Test  (EST)  for 
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the  grade  before  entry  into  the  program  were  examined.   Second,  an 
examination  of  the  percentage  of  students  who  received  a  passing 
score  on  the  SAT  and  EST  was  completed.   Third,  the  type  of  objectives 
failed  on  the  EST  prior  to  entering  the  special  education  program  was 
compared  for  all  groups.   Using  these  nationally,  state,  and  locally 
developed  achievement  measures  administered  during  the  1980-1983 
academic  years,  an  academic  profile  of  students  prior  to  being 
placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  was  developed. 
In  general,  students  placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  were  most  likely  to  be  in  primary  grades  (1-3),  male, 
and  from  a  low  socioeconomic  environment;  a  minority  student  had  a 
greater  chance  of  being  in  this  group  although  the  racial  make-up  of 
the  sample  was  balanced  (i.e.,  50%  minority,  50%  white).   Academically, 
students  prior  to  being  placed  in  EH  programs  scored  lower  on 
achievement  measures  than  their  regular  education  peers.   Specifically, 
analysis  of  these  data  indicated  that  prior  to  placement: 

(a)  the  average  SAT  percentile  score  of  the  student  placed  in  a 
program  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  was  approximately  30%  lower 
than  all  regular  education  students  and  12%  lower  than  those  students 
who  had  similar  sociometric  profiles, 

(b)  passing  scores  on  the  SAT  were  achieved  by  fewer  emotionally 
handicapped  (88%)  than  regular  education  students  (98%) , 

(c)  the  emotionally  handicapped  student  passed  approximately  1/2 
as  many  SSAT  standards  as  did  a  regular  education  student, 

(d)  approximately  80%  of  the  SSAT  skills  that  the  EH  student 
failed  in  reading  involved  comprehension  skills  with  the  remaining 
20%  involving  organizational  and  word  analysis  skills, 


(e)  approximately  60%  of  the  skills  that  the  EH  student  failed 
in  mathematics  involved  problem  solving  skills  while  the  other  40% 
involved  operations  and  numeration  skills. 

Similarly,  low  performance  was  indicated  on  the  EST,  which 
measures  objectives  developed  and  taught  as  a  part  of  the  Duval 
County  School  District's  standard  curricula.   For 'example,  in 
reading: 

(a)  passing  scores  on  the  EST  were  achieved  by  fewer  emotionally 
handicapped  (78%)  than  regular  education  students  (88%), 

(b)  students  who  entered  an  emotionally  handicapped  program  in 
the  primary  grades  (1-3)  had  the  most  difficulty  with  word  attack 
skills  (i.e.,  approximately  60%  of  the  objectives  failed  were  in  this 
category) , 

(c)  students  who  entered  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  in 
the  intermediate  grades  (4-5)  had  the  most  difficulty  with  reading 
comprehension  skills  (i.e.,  approximately  70%  of  the  objectives  failed 
were  in  this  category) , 

In  mathematics,  prior  to  placement,  the  emotionally  handicapped 
student: 

(a)  had  the  most  difficulty  with  operation  skills  (75%  of  the 
objectives  failed)  in  the  primary  grades, 

(b)  had  the  most  difficulty  with  geometry  skills  (60%  of  the 
objectives  failed)  in  the  intermediate  grades.   Additionally,  operation 
skills  were  a  problem  at  all  grade  levels. 

Analysis  of  academic  performance  prior  to  placement  also  indicated 
that  the  average  student  placed  in  a  full-time  program  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  scored  the  lowest  on  each  academic  measure 


across  all  grades.   Students  placed  in  a  part-time  program  scored 
lower  than  the  desired  student  performance  (average  regular  education 
student  performance),  but,  in  many  cases  their  scores  were  comparable 
to  the  matched  group  of  regular  education  students.   In  some 
instances  the  part-time  students'  scores  were  actually  higher. 
In  no  instance  did  the  average  performance  of  the  emotionally 
handicapped  or  the  matched  regular  education  group  surpass  the 
average  performance  of  the  desired  student  performance  group. 

In  summary,  prior  to  placement,  emotionally  handicapped  students 
appear  to  have  difficulty  with  their  initial  academic  experiences. 
In  reading,  word  analysis  and  organizational  skills  appear  to  be 
particularly  difficult  for  students  in  the  primary  grades,  while 
comprehension  skills  appear  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  the  students 
in  the  intermediate  grades.   In  mathematics,  operations  skills  were 
more  difficult  for  students  in  the  primary  grades  while  geometry  skills 
were  the  most  difficult  for  students  in  the  intermediate  grades. 
It  also  appears  that  the  severity  of  the  academic  deficit  is 
related  to  the  type  of  emotionally  handicapped  program  in  which  the 
student  is  placed;  the  more  severe  the  deficit  the  more  restrictive 
the  program. 

Conduct  Performance  Prior  to  Placement 

Three  related  analyses  were  completed  to  address  the  following 
question:   How  does  reported  socially  unacceptable  behavior  for  students 
prior  to  placement  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  compare  to 
regular  education  students?  The  first  analysis  involved  an  examination 
of  the  number  of  conduct  offenses  reported  for  students  before  placement 
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in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   The  second  analysis 
compared  consequences  that  were  administered  as  a  result  of  each 
reported  offense.   The  third  and  final  analysis  involved  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  specific  reported  offenses  that  were  identified  by 
sample  child  study  teams  as  having  a  potentially  significant  impact 
on  placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

Conduct  data  stored  in  the  Student  Information  Management 
System  has  been  maintained  since  the  1982-1983  academic  school  year. 
Therefore  the  analyses  of  conduct  data  for  students  prior  to  placement 
in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  were  for  those  students 
who  entered  the  program  after  1983.   This  included  117  students.   A 
random  selection  of  117  of  the  matched  non-ESE  students  and  a  second 
group  of  regular  education  students  were  identified  and  used  for 
comparative  purposes.   From  the  analyses  of  this  data,  a  profile 
of  the  reported  behavior  of  students  prior  to  being  placed  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped  was  developed. 

In  general,  a  student  prior  to  being  placed  in  a  program  for 
the  emotionally  handicapped  was  referred  for  more  conduct  code 
violations  than  his  regular  education  peer.   Specifically,  analysis 
of  these  data  indicated  that  prior  to  placement: 

(a)  emotionally  handicapped  students  were  reported  most  frequently 
for  intermediate  (Class  II)  offenses  and  were  reported  on  the  average 
eight  times  as  often  as  their  regular  education  peer.   For  Class  I  and 
II  offenses  the  ratio  was  comparable, 

(b)  emotionally  handicapped  students  were  most  reported  for 
socially  aggressive  acts,  such  as  defiance  to  authority  and  fighting 
with  peers, 


(c)  students  in  intermediate  grades  (4-5)  who  were  eventually 
placed  in  full-time  programs  committed  an  average  of  nine  minor 
offenses,  10  intermediate  offenses,  and  five  serious  offenses. 
Students  placed  in  part-time  programs  committed  an  average  of  six 
minor  offenses,  four  intermediate  offenses,  and  .15  serious  offenses, 

(d)  students  in  primary  grades  (1-3),  who  were  placed  in  full-time 
programs  committed  an  average  of  .8  minor  offenses,  1.5  intermediate 
offenses,  and  .11  serious  offenses,  while  students  who  entered  the 
part-time  program  committed  an  average  of  less  than  .05  offenses  in 
each  category, 

(e)  emotionally  handicapped  students  prior  to  placement  averaged 
being  reported  as  repeat  offenders  12  times  more  often  than  the  average 
regular  education  student  and  twice  as  often  as  their  peers  who  had 
similar  sociometric  profiles, 

(f)  emotionally  handicapped  students  were  reported  more 
frequently  for  conduct  code  violations  considered  by  child  study 
teams  to  significantly  impact  on  placement  decisions. 

The  most  frequently  reported  consequences  for  conduct  code 
violations  for  all  students  were  suspension  and  corporal  punishment. 
On  the  average,  emotionally  handicapped  students  prior  to  placement 
received  twice  as  much  corporal  punishment  and  twice  as  many 
suspensions  as  did  the  regular  education  student.   EH  students  were 
also  referred  to  the  district's  counseling  center  as  a  consequence 
more  often  than  other  students;  however,  this  number  was  small  in 
relation  to  the  other  types  of  consequences  administered. 
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In  summary,  emotionally  handicapped  students  exhibit  more  socially 
unacceptable  acts  of  behavior  prior  to  placement  than  do  regular 
education  students.   This  type  of  behavior  is  reported  for  out  of 
class  assistance  at  a  greater  frequency  as  the  students  grow  older. 
The  most  frequently  administered  consequences  appear  to  be  corporal 
punishment  and  suspension.   There  also  appears  to  'be  a  relationship 
between  the  number  and  type  of  reported  offenses  and  the  type  of 
program  in  which  the  emotionally  handicapped  student  is  eventually 
placed. 

Academic  Performance  During  Placement 

Five  separate  analyses  were  completed  to  address  the  following 
question:  How  does  the  academic  performance  of  students  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  the  performance  of  students 
in  regular  education  programs?  The  first  analysis  was  a  longitudinal 
examination  of  SAT  mean  scores  for  students  in  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped.   The  second  involved  group  comparisons  of 
SAT  mean  scores.   The  third  analysis  involved  a  comparison  of  the  EST 
mean  raw  scores  for  all  groups.   The  fourth  analysis  involved  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  SSAT  standards  that  were  passed  by  each 
of  the  groups.   The  fifth  and  final  analysis  was  a  comparison  of  the 
number  and  type  of  EST  objectives  that  students  in  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  failed.   From  the  data  used  to  answer  this 
question,  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  academic  performance 
of  students  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  was  developed. 
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In  general,  the  emotionally  handicapped  child  continued  to 
experience  academic  difficulty  after  placement  in  the  program. 
Specifically,  the  average  emotionally  handicapped  student  across 
all  six  grades: 

(a)  scored  approximately  9.5%  lower  in  total  reading  and 
8.4%  lower  in  total  math  on  the  SAT  than  did  his  matched  regular 
education  peers, 

(b)  scored  28%  lower  in  total  reading  and  24%  lower  in  total 
math  on  the  SAT  than  the  average  regular  education  student;  1984 
SAT  scores  for  emotionally  handicapped  students  were  noticeably 
higher  than  their  1980  scores;  however,  this  improvement  only 
resulted  in  a  2%  gain  on  their  regular  education  peers. 

An  examination  of  the  performance  of  the  average  emotionally 
handicapped  student  on  the  SSAT  indicated  that: 

(a)  full-time  students  passed  approximately  1/2  as  many  SSAT 
standards  as  did  regular  education  students, 

(b)  part-time  students  and  matched  regular  education  students 
passed  a  comparable  number  of  the  SSAT  standards.   Both  of  these 
groups  of  students  passed  approximately  3/4  as  many  standards  as 
did  the  average  regular  education  student. 

Emotionally  handicapped  students  demonstrated  no  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  SSAT  skills  failed  prior  to  placement.   In 
reading,  the  most  frequently  failed  skill  clusters  were  comprehension 
(85%  of  the  objectives  failed)  and  organizational  and  word  analysis 
skills  (15%  of  the  objectives  failed).   In  mathematics,  problem 
solving  (55%  of  the  objectives  failed)  and  numeration/operation 
skills  (45%  of  the  objectives  failed)  were  the  most  difficult. 
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The  EST  measured  those  objectives  that  were  developed  and  taught 
as  a  part  of  the  Duval  County  School  System  standard  curriculum. 
The  emotionally  handicapped  student  continued  to  experience 
difficulty  in: 

(a)  reading  comprehension  and  word  analysis  skills  missing 
50%  of  the  objectives  measured, 

(b)  solving  geometry  problems  (71%  of  the  objectives  failed) 
and  in  mastering  problem  solving  skills  (42%  of  the  objectives 
failed). 

This  profile  appeared  to  be  consistent  across  measures  using 
national,  state,  and  locally  normed  instruments.   This  profile  also 
appeared  to  be  consistent  across  time  as  well.   EST  data  prior  to 
1982  were  not  maintained  within  the  computer  system  and  therefore 
precluded  a  longitudinal  examination  using  this  measure.   Student 
performance  on  the  SAT  was  examined  for  both  the  EH/FT  and  EH/PT 
groups  for  the  1980-1984  academic  years.   Analysis  of  these  data 
indicated  that,  on  the  average,  students  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  scored  lower  than  regular  education  students  for  virtually 
every  year  examined.   Further,  students  placed  in  the  full-time 
programs  scored  lower  than  part-time  students.   There  appeared  to 
be  a  general  increase  in  the  academic  performance  of  all  students 
between  1980  and  1984.   The  differences  between  groups  remained 
relatively  constant,  however. 

In  summary,  the  emotionally  handicapped  student  continued  to 
experience  academic  difficulty  after  placement  in  a  program.   In 


virtually  every  analysis  that  was  either  comparative  or  longitudinal 
in  nature,  the  full-time  student  scored  the  lowest  of  all  groups. 
The  student  placed  in  the  part-time  program  was  most  comparable  to 
the  matched  regular  education  student.   At  no  time  did  the  average 
emotionally  handicapped  or  matched  regular  education  student  surpass 
the  average  performance  of  the  regular  education  student. 

Conduct  Performance  After  Placement 

Three  related  analyses  were  completed  to  answer  the  following 
question:  How  does  reported  socially  unacceptable  behavior  for 
students  who  are  placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
compare  to  regular  education  students?  The  first  analysis  involved 
an  examination  of  the  number  of  offenses  that  were  committed  by  each 
group.   The  second  analysis  identified  the  number  of  repeat  offenders 
within  each  group.   The  third  and  final  analysis  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  nature  and  type  of  consequences  administered  to  each 
group.   The  data  used  for  these  analyses  were  stored  within  the 
district's  conduct  file  of  the  Student  Information  Management  System. 
Due  to  changes  in  the  development  of  the  system,  only  data  for  the 
years  between  1982  and  1984  could  be  examined.   From  these  data,  a 
profile  of  the  reported  conduct  for  students  in  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  was  developed. 

In  general,  emotionally  handicapped  students  continued  to  be 
reported  for  more  conduct  offenses  after  they  were  placed  in  programs 
than  did  their  regular  education  peers.   Specifically,  analysis  of 
these  data  indicated  that  once  placed,  emotionally  handicapped 
students  averaged: 
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(a)  50%  more  conduct  code  violation  referrals  than  regular 
education  students, 

(b)  nine  times  as  many  acts  of  defiance  to  an  authority  figure 
than  regular  education  students, 

(c)  seven  times  as  many  reports  of  fighting  with  peers  than 
regular  education  students, 

(d)  five  times  as  many  repeat  offenses  than  regular  education 
students. 

Analysis  of  conduct  performance  during  placement  also  indicated 
that  students  in  full-time  programs  committed  both  more  and  more  severe 
offenses  than  any  other  student  examined  and  were  reported  for  more 
out  of  class  intervention  assistance  than  part-time  students.   The 
emotionally  handicapped  student  was  reported  for  more  offenses  in  the 
intermediate  grades  (4-6)  where  the  difference  in  both  number  of 
offenses  and  severity  was  most  noticeable  from  his  regular  education 
peers.   The  emotionally  handicapped  student  also  continued  to  commit 
more  of  those  offenses  that  child  study  teams  indicated  had  an  impact 
on  placement  decisions  than  did  regular  education  students. 

The  most  frequently  used  consequences  for  all  students  were 
suspension  and  corporal  punishment.   While  the  emotionally  handicapped 
child  committed  three  times  as  many  offenses,  he  received  3.8  times 
as  much  corporal  punishment  and  six  times  as  many  suspensions  as  a 
consequence  for  unacceptable  behavior  than  did  a  regular  education  peer. 

In  summary,  emotionally  handicapped  students  (even  after  placement 
into  a  program)  continued  to  be  reported  for  a  higher  number  of 
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socially  unacceptable  acts  than  did  regular  education  students.   The 
EH  student  was  also  more  likely  to  be  a  repeat  offender.   The  most 
frequently  reported  consequences  administered  were  corporal 
punishment  and  suspension.   There  also  appeared  to  be  a  relationship 
between  the  number  and  severity  of  referrals  and  the  type  of  program 
in  which  students  were  placed. 

Student  Transition 

Two  separate  analyses  were  completed  to  address  the  following 
question:  How  many  students  enrolled  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  moved  into  alternative  educational  environments?  The 
data  used  to  conduct  these  analyses  were  obtained  from  the  district's 
Exceptional  Education  Management  Information  File  for  the  1982-1984 
school  years.   The  first  analysis  involved  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  students  entering  less  and  more  restrictive  environments.   The 
second  analysis  was  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  students  entering 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  to  the  number  of  students 
exiting  the  program.   From  these  data  a  profile  of  the  transition  of 
students  into  more  and  less  restrictive  placements  was  developed. 

In  general,  the  average  emotionally  handicapped  student  entered 
the  program  in  the  first  grade.   On  the  average,  across  all  six  grades, 
10  times  as  many  students  entered  the  program  as  those  who  left. 
Specifically,  analysis  of  these  data  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
students  who  entered  less  or  more  restrictive  programs  did  so  after 
the  third  grade  and: 
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(a)  6%  of  all  eligible  full-time  students  entered  more 
restrictive  environments  while  2%  of  all  eligible  full-time  students 
entered  less  restrictive  programs, 

(b)  3%  of  all  eligible  part-time  students  entered  more 
restrictive  programs  while  1%  of  all  eligible  part-time  students 
entered  less  restrictive  programs. 

In  summary,  emotionally  handicapped  students  appear  to  be  placed 
in  programs  almost  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  educational  system. 
For  the  most  part,  once  placed,  they  do  not  leave  the  program  for 
their  entire  elementary  program.   There  is  also  a  greater  likelihood 
that  emotionally  handicapped  students  will  enter  more  restrictive 
programs  if  they  do  leave  their  original  program. 

Fol low-Up 

Several  separate  analyses  were  completed  to  address  the  following 
question:   How  does  the  educational  performance  of  students  who  have 
left  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  students 
never  placed  in  the  program?  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  students 
formerly  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compared 
academically  to  regular  education  students,  examinations  of  their 
performance  on  the  SAT  and  EST  were  conducted.   The  first  analysis 
involved  a  comparison  of  the  SAT  mean  percentile  scores  of  students 
who  exited  EH  programs  to  regular  education  students.   The  second 
analysis  involved  a  comparison  of  the  EST  mean  raw  scores  of  students 
who  exited  EH  programs  to  regular  education  students. 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  students  formerly  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  socially  to  regular  education 
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students,  examinations  of  the  number  and  severity  of  reported  conduct 
code  offenses  were  conducted.   The  first  analysis  involved  a  comparison 
of  the  number  and  type  of  reported  conduct  offenses  committed  by 
students  who  exited  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  to 
regular  education  students.   The  second  analysis  involved  a  comparison 
of  the  specific  offenses  that  were  determined  to  have  an  impact  on 
placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

Before  answers  to  these  questions  could  be  developed,  students 
who  left  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  had  to  be  identified. 
Fifty-eight  of  the  1514  students  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  exited  the  program  during  the  1982-1983  school  year. 
Fifty-two  of  the  1581  students  exited  the  programs  during  the  1983-1984 
school  year.   Of  these  110  children  who  exited  the  program  during  the 
years  between  k982  and  1984,  36  entered  regular  education  programs. 
Three  of  these  students  were  in  full-time  programs  and  the  other  33 
were  in  part-time  programs.   All  the  data  used  in  answering  these 
questions  reflected  the  performance  of  these  36  students.   A  description 
of  these  students  is  presented  in  Table  10. 

From  the  analysis  of  these  data,  an  academic  and  behavioral 
profile  for  emotionally  handicapped  students  who  reentered  the  regular 
education  program  was  developed.   In  general,  emotionally  handicapped 
students  who  reentered  the  regular  education  program  spent  less  than 
three  years  in  a  part-time  program.   Specifically,  analysis  of  these 
data  indicated  that  EH  students  who  left  the  program: 

(a)  scored  higher  on  the  SAT  and  the  EST  than  did  their  emotionally 
handicapped  peers  prior  to  placement,  yet  their  scores  were  lower  than 
the  average  regular  education  student, 
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(b)  scored  comparable  on  the  SAT  and  EST  to  peers  who  had 
similar  sociometric  characteristics, 

(c)  were  reported  for  more  conduct  violations  than  the  average 
regular  education  student,  yet  had  fewer  reported  conduct  offenses 
than  the  average  student  entering  the  emotionally  handicapped  program. 

An  analysis  of  these  data  also  indicated  that  emotionally  handicapped 
students  who  left  the  program  were  reported  most  frequently  for  being 
defiant  to  authority  prior  to  placement.   This  defiance  was  reported 
less  frequently  during  placement.   Further,  the  frequency  of  these 
reports  was  comparable  to  their  regular  education  peers  after  they 
reentered  the  regular  education  program.   Emotionally  handicapped 
students  also  seemed  to  be  able  to  relate  to  their  peers  better  after 
leaving  the  program  as  evidenced  by  the  reduction  of  instances  they 
were  reported  for  fighting. 

Table  10 

EH  Students  Who  Exited  the  Program,  1982-1984 


Grade 


#  Students 


Average  #  Yrs .  in  Program 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


0 
2 
6 
L8 
8 
2 


N/A 
1.5 
2.1 
2.3 
2.8 
3.5 
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In  summary,  former  emotionally  handicapped  students  had  academic 
and  conduct  difficulties  prior  to  placement,  yet  they  were  not  as 
severe  as  the  average  student  placed  in  the  program.   The  most 
notable  change  while  in  the  program  was  the  reduction  in  referrals 
for  acts  of  defiance  and  fighting.   Emotionally  handicapped  students 
did  not  appear  to  demonstrate  any  significant  academic  gain  prior  to 
exiting  the  program. 

Summary 

A  description  of  academic  and  conduct  performance  was  developed 
using  the  identified  emotionally  handicapped  students  and  an  equal 
number  of  matched  non-ESE  (matched)  and  randomly  selected  regular 
education  students  (desired) .   Data  used  to  conduct  the  academic 
performance  assessments  were  compiled  from  the  1980-1983  academic  years. 
It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  performance  measures  were  stored  in 
the  computer  system  for  this  time  period  which  accounts  for  some  of 
the  discrepancies  in  the  longitudinal  data.   The  Conduct  File  has 
been  maintained  within  the  Student  Information  System  since  1982, 
consequently  conduct  data  used  in  this  portion  of  the  analysis  were 
compiled  only  from  the  1982-1983  academic  years.   Analysis  of  the 
results  indicated  that  emotionally  handicapped  students  experience 
both  academic  and  behavioral  difficulties  prior  to  placement  in 
programs.   These  difficulties  continue  after  the  students  are  placed. 
Once  placed,  students,  for  the  most  part,  remain  in  the  program  for 
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the  duration  of  their  elementary  program.  There  also  appears  to  be 
a  relationship  between  the  severity  of  both  academic  and  behavioral 
deficits  and  the  type  of  program  placement. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  chapter  provides  a  brief  summary  of  the  purpose  and 
procedures  for  the  study,  the  major  findings,  implications  for 
teachers  and  administrators,  and  implications  for  further  research. 

Purpose  and  Procedures 

Approximately  4.2  million  students  are  being  served  in  programs 
for  exceptional  students;  about  8%  of  which  are  classified  emotionally 
handicapped.   Quantitative  evaluations  of  these  programs  have  been 
limited  at  best.   A  comprehensive  description  of  the  educational 
performance  of  students  in  these  programs  was  needed  to  provide 
an  empirical  data  base  from  which  evaluations  can  be  conducted. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  students  in 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  in  the  Duval  County  Public 
School  System,  Jacksonville,  Florida.   An  ex  post  facto  longitudinal 
and  comparative  examination  of  behavior  and  academic  performance 
records  of  emotionally  handicapped  students  was  conducted  for  the 
1980-1984  academic  years.   The  subjects  selected  for  this  study  included 
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full-time  emotionally  handicapped  students  and  a  representative 
sample  of  part-time  and  regular  education  students  in  the  Duval 
County  Public  School  System. 

Findings  and  Discussion 

The  findings  and  discussion  for  each  research  question  and 
subsequent  analyses  are  summarized  in  this  section.   Six  questions 
were  answered  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  comprehensive  description  of 
the  performance  of  elementary  age  emotionally  handicapped  students  in 
Duval  County,  Florida.   In  answering  these  questions  a  profile  of  the 
performance  of  these  students  prior  to  placement,  during  placement, 
and  after  they  had  exited  the  program  was  developed.   This  profile 
suggested  that  the  average  student  in  a  program  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  was  male,  from  a  low  socioeconomic  family,  probably  a 
minority  student,  and  would  enter  the  program  in  the  primary  grades, 
in  all  likelihood  the  first  grade.   An  examination  of  a  10%  (N=25) 
sample  of  these  students  indicated  that  the  average  10  score  was  91 
with  a  range  of  81-129.   A  disproportionate  number  of  emotionally 
handicapped  children  are  transported  out  of  their  home  environment  for 
their  education  as  a  result  of  court  ordered  busing. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  educational  experience  the  emotionally 
handicapped  child  has  difficulty  with  both  reading  and  mathematics. 
This  student  is  in  all  likelihood  very  defiant  to  authority.   The 
student  often  experiences  failure  and  appears  to  prove  himself  through 
acts  of  defiance  and  fighting  with  peers. 
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Once  this  student  is  placed  in  a  program  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped,  he  doesn't  appear  to  make  any  significant  improvement. 
He  makes  marginal  academic  improvement  but  his  behavior  patterns 
remain  basically  the  same.   He  still  commits  acts  of  aggression  toward 
both  authority  figures  and  peers.   It  appears  that  the  consequences  for 
such  acts  are  equally  aggressive  resulting  in  either  corporal 
punishment  or  suspension. 

The  student  who  enters  a  program  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
will  in  all  likelihood  remain  in  a  special  education  program  for  his 
entire  elementary  program.   He  has  a  much  better  chance  of  entering  a 
more  restrictive  program  than  reentering  regular  education  or 
less  restrictive  programs.   The  results  of  this  profile  suggest  that 
there  is  a  need  to  evaluate  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  in 
terms  of  placement  and  exit  procedures,  curricula,  teacher  competencies 
and  expectancies,  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

Preplacement 

The  first  two  questions  in  this  study  focused  on  an  examination  of 
the  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  students  prior  to  placement 
in  a  program  for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   Question  1:   What  was 
the  academic  performance  of  students  prior  to  placement?  Question  2: 
How  does  reported  socially  unacceptable  student  behavior  prior  to 
placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  that 
of  regular  education  students? 

Students  who  were  placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  appeared  to  experience  academic  problems  in  their  very 
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first  educational  experiences.   The  results  of  this  study  indicated 
that  prior  to  placement  these  students: 

(a)  scored  lower  on  nationally,  state,  and  locally  developed 
achievement  measures, 

(b)  in  the  primary  grades  (1-3)  had  the  most  difficulty  with 
word  analysis  and  organizational  skills  in  reading  and  operations 
skills  in  mathematics,  and 

(c)  in  the  intermediate  grades  (4-6)  had  the  most  difficulty 
with  comprehension  skills  in  reading  and  geometry  skills  in 
mathematics. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  indicated  that  prior  to  placement, 
these  students  were  reported  for  socially  unacceptable  behaviors  at  a 
much  higher  frequency  than  regular  education  students.   The  most 
notable  findings  were  that  emotionally  handicapped  students  prior  to 
placement  were: 

(a)  reported  most  frequently  for  fighting  with  peers  and  acts  of 
defiance  to  authority  figures, 

(b)  reported  most  often  in  the  intermediate  grades, 

(c)  identified  more  frequently  than  regular  education  students 
as  a  repeat  offender, 

(d)  reported  for  more  conduct  offenses  that  child  study  teams 
considered  as  having  a  significant  impact  on  placement  decisions. 

The  results  support  the  findings  of  numerous  researchers  who  have 
concluded  that  emotionally  handicapped  students  experience  behavioral 
and  academic  difficulties  (Bower,  1969;  Kauffman,  1981;  Rubin  §  Balow, 
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1978;  Stone  Q  Rowley,  1964).   Research  which  provides  descriptive  data 
on  the  performance  of  students  prior  to  placement  is  virtually  non- 
existent.  This  portion  of  the  study  indicates  that  the  academic 
and  behavioral  problems  that  emotionally  handicapped  students  experience 
while  in  their  program  are  the  same  problems  that  they  have  prior  to 
placement.   This  study  also  supports  the  findings  'of  numerous 
researchers  who  found  both  a  lower  IQ  and  lower  academic  achievement 
in  disturbed  children  (Graubard,  1964;  Motto  §  Wilkins,  1968;  Stone 
§  Rowley,  1964). 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  at  least  partially  provide  an 
explanation  for  the  academic  and  behavioral  difficulties  experienced 
by  emotionally  handicapped  children,  many  of  which  could  be  supported 
by  the  results  of  this  study.   For  example,  intelligence  has  been 
identified  as  a  factor  which  has  significantly  affected  the  performance 
of  emotionally  handicapped  children  (DeMyer,  Barton,  Alpern,  Kimberlin, 
Allen,  Young,  fT  Steele,  1974;  Lovaas ,  Koegal,  Simmons,  £  Long,  1973). 
Kauffman  (1981)  noted  there  was  evidence  that  disturbed  children 
tend  to  score  lower  on  IQ  measures  than  normal  children  and  that  the 
more  severely  disturbed  the  child  the  lower  the  IQ  score.   The 
results  of  this  study  indicated  that  children  who  were  placed  in 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped,  on  the  average,  scored  in 
the  low  average  range  of  intelligence.   This  may  suggest  that  the 
school  system's  academic  and  social  expectations  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  for  the  student  to  comprehend  and  consequently  attain. 
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Other  factors  which  have  been  identified  as  possibly  having 
an  impact  on  the  performance  of  emotionally  handicapped  students 
include:   teaching  methods  and  curriculum  (Calhoun  5  Elliot,  1977), 
teacher  perceptions  and  expectations  (Prieto  §  Zucker,  1981;  Goulder, 
1976;  Medway,  1979;  Foster,  Algozzine,  §  Ysseldyke,  1980),  culture, 
race,  and  socioeconomic  status  (Bryan,  1974;  HuttOn  §  Roberts, 
1981).   Unfortunately,  empirical  research  is  limited  on  the  impact 
many  of  these  factors  have  on  placement  decisions  and  on  the  actual 
performance  of  students  prior  to  and  during  placement.   Lakin  (1983) 
reviewed  63  data  based  studies  conducted  between  1968-1978  found  in 
those  journals  which  frequently  reported  data  related  to  emotionally 
handicapped  students  and  discovered  that: 

(a)  fewer  than  20%  of  the  studies  reported  the  IQs  of  the 
subjects, 

(b)  only  one  in  seven  studies  reported  the  academic  ability  of 
subjects, 

(c)  fewer  than  20%  of  the  studies  reported  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  the  students,  and 

(d)  gender  was  rarely  identified  as  an  important  behavioral 
variable. 

The  data  developed  as  a  result  of  this  study  would  suggest  that  there 
may  be  a  relationship  between  these  variables,  academic  and  behavioral 
performance  of  students,  and  eventual  placement  in  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped.   Such  a  relationship  would  have  implications 
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for  curricula  development,  entrance  and  exit  criteria,  assessment 
and  identification  procedures,  and  administrative  decision  making 
strategies.   Before  developing  explanations  for  the  academic  and 
behavioral  performance  of  emotionally  handicapped  students  prior  to 
placement,  more  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  these  relationships  impact  on  performance  arid  eventual 
placement  in  programs. 

Placement 

The  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  students  once  placed 
in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  were  discussed  in  Questions 
3  and  4.   Question  3:  What  was  the  academic  performance  of  students 
after  placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped?  Question 
4:  How  does  reported  socially  unacceptable  behavior  for  students 
placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  that 
of  regular  education  students? 

It  would  appear  from  the  results  of  this  study  that  after 
placement  in  the  program,  these  students: 

(a)  improved  their  total  SAT  scores  approximately  2%  yet  they 
still  remained  24-28%  lower  than  their  regular  education  peers, 

(b)  continued  to  pass  half  as  many  objectives  on  the  SSAT  and 
failed  virtually  the  same  objectives  on  the  EST  that  they  did  prior 
to  placement, 

(c)  continued  to  be  reported  for  a  higher  number  of  socially 
unacceptable  acts  than  did  their  regular  education  peers, 
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(d)  with  the  exception  of  acts  classified  as  defiance  to 
authority,  were  reported  for  as  many  socially  unacceptable  acts 
as  they  were  prior  to  placement, 

(e)  continued  to  be  reported  as  a  repeat  offender  more  often 
than  regular  education  students, 

(f)  received  corporal  punishment  and  suspension  as  a  consequence 
more  often  than  regular  education  students. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  behavioral  and  academic 
performance  of  the  emotionally  handicapped  child  indicated  that  those 
behaviors  and  academic  deficits  that  the  student  had  prior  to 
placement  continued  to  be  a  problem.   There  was  little  evidence  that 
there  was  any  significant  academic  improvement  once  placed  in  the 
program.   This  finding  is  similar  to  that  of  Serow  and  O'Brien  (1983), 
who  conducted  a  study  measuring  the  academic  performance  of 
handicapped  students  in  North  Carolina.   Using  minimum  competency 
tests  similar  to  those  developed  by  the  State  of  Florida,  they 
determined  that  handicapped  students  scored  lower  than  nonhandicapped 
students  on  the  initial  administration  of  the  test,  after  implementation 
of  a  remedial  program,  and  during  a  follow-up  administration  of  the 
same  instrument.   Calhoun  and  Elliot  (1977)  found  that  students 
performed  better  academically  and  had  a  better  self-concept  in  a 
regular  education  class.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  regular  education 
class  used  in  the  Calhoun  and  Elliot  study  was  managed  by  a  special 
education  teacher.   These  findings  may  suggest  that  placement  in 
segregated  classrooms  or  in  pull-out  programs  does  not  make  a 
significant  impact  in  the  improvement  of  academic  or  behavioral 
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performance  in  EH  students  when  compared  to  regular  education 
students.   These  findings  may  also  have  an  impact  on  decisions 
involving  the  ability  to  remediate  educational  performance  deficits 
to  the  extent  that  emotionally  handicapped  students  can  reenter  the 
regular  education  program.   The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that 
emotionally  handicapped  students  score  in  the  low  average  range  of 
intelligence  on  IQ  measures.   This  suggests  that  they  may  have 
difficulty  in  remediating  those  deficits  that  would  allow  them  to 
perform  comparable  to  their  regular  education  peers.   Thus,  it  may 
be  unrealistic  to  place  such  an  expectation  on  this  student.   This 
may  be  especially  true  for  districts  such  as  the  one  used  in  this 
study  which  have  developed  minimum  academic  performance  standards 
as  an  integral  part  of  promotion  criteria.   Such  a  conclusion  may 
partially  explain  the  contradictory  findings  of  Hewett,  Taylor,  and 
Artuso  (1969),  O'Leary  and  Schneider  (1977),  and  Vacc  (1968)  which 
indicated  that  students  placed  in  segregated  settings  scored  higher 
on  academic  assessments  administered.   The  performance  of  these 
students  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  compared  to  regular  education 
students  but  rather  to  other  emotionally  handicapped  students. 

Olsen  and  Mercer  (1981)  noted  problems  in  comparing  the  results 
of  studies  involving  emotionally  handicapped  students.   Treatment 
strategies,  affective  behaviors,  students,  and  delivery  systems  are 
not  consistently  defined  or  evaluated,  not  to  mention  the  variability 
in  instructional  techniques  and  curriculum  used.   Until  such  issues 
as  the  development  of  uniform  entrance  requirements,  assessment 
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procedures,  delivery  systems,  and  exit  criteria  are  resolved,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  make  comparative  examinations  of  studies 
involving  the  educational  performance  of  emotionally  handicapped 
students . 

Follow-Up 

The  extent  to  which  emotionally  handicapped  students  successfully 
reentered  the  regular  education  program  was  discussed  in  Questions  5 
and  6.   Question  5:   How  many  students  enrolled  in  programs  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  move  into  alternative  educational  programs? 
Question  6:   How  does  the  educational  performance  of  students  who 
have  left  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  compare  to  regular 
education  students? 

The  emotionally  handicapped  students  in  this  study  usually 
entered  the  program  in  the  primary  grades,  most  likely  in  the  first 
grade  and  stayed  in  that  program.   Those  students  that  did  reenter  a 
regular  education  program: 

(a)  appeared  to  exhibit  fewer  and  less  severe  academic  and 
behavioral  problems  than  did  the  average  emotionally  handicapped 
student  prior  to  and  during  placement, 

(b)  scored  higher  than  the  average  emotionally  handicapped 
student  on  achievement  measures  and  were  placed  in  the  least  restrictive 
program  available, 

(c)  averaged  less  than  3  years  in  the  program, 

(d)  continued  to  score  lower  on  academic  measures  than  most 
regular  education  peers  yet  similar  to  regular  education  students  that 
had  similar  sociometric  profiles. 
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The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  students,  for  the  most 
part,  make  only  marginal  academic  gains  after  being  placed  in  the 
program  and  that  those  gains  do  not  appear  to  be  significant 
enough  to  be  a  major  criteria  for  reentering  the  regular  education 
program.   The  most  notable  performance  criteria  for  reentering  the 
regular  education  program  appeared  to  be  the  reduction  of  socially 
aggressive  acts.   Such  acts  are  frequently  associated  with  the 
emotionally  handicapped  (Dennison,  1969:  Fagen  §  Long,  1979;  Harris, 
1979;  Patterson,  Reid,  Jones,  §  Conger,  1975).   Because  a  consistent 
definition  has  not  been  developed  nor  consensus  reached  on  what 
constitutes  social  aggression  (Bandura,  1973;  Kauffman,  1981),  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  such  acts 
is  related  to  reentering  the  regular  education  program.   Because  this 
type  of  behavior  was  identified  by  child  study  teams  as  significantly 
impacting  placement  decisions,  it  would  follow  that  a  reduction  in 
these  behaviors  would  also  be  a  significant  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  reentering  the  regular  education  program  was  appropriate. 
This  study  provides  additional  support  to  the  premise  that  a 
relationship  between  the  reduction  of  socially  aggressive  acts  and 
reentering  the  regular  education  program  may  exist. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  as  more  restrictive  programs  were 
developed  within  the  school  district,  more  students  entered  those 
programs  than  reentered  regular  education  programs.   A  comparison  of 
the  performance  of  these  students  was  not  possible  because  of  the 
different  curricula  and  assessment  measures  used.   Additional  research 
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is  needed  to  determine  the  performance  levels  of  students  entering 
more  restrictive  environments  prior  to  entering  and  once  placed  in 
a  more  restrictive  program. 

Implications 

The  results  of  the  descriptive  profile  developed  for  emotionally 
handicapped  children  have  implications  for  (a)  curriculum  and  program 
enhancement,  (b)  program  evaluation,  and  (c)  additional  research. 

Curriculum  and  Program  Enhancement 


Numerous  student  characteristics  have  been  identified  as  having 
an  influence  on  placement  decisions,  teacher  expectancies,  and  student 
performance.   Facial  attractiveness  (Ross  §   Salvia,  1975),  race 
(Rubovits  £  Maehr,  1973),  sex  of  the  child  (Palardy,  1969),  and 
achievement  of  older  siblings  (Seaver,  1973),  for  example,  have  been 
identified  as  having  such  an  impact.  Many  theoretical  perspectives 
influence  the  education  of  the  emotionally  handicapped  including  the 
biophysical,  behavioral,  psychodynamic,  and  ecological  approaches 
(Algozzine  et  al.,  1981).   Performance  on  intellectual  measures  also 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  ability  to  perform  academically  and  be 
accepted  socially  (Kauffman,  1981).   Hersch  (1971)  noted  that 
psychologists  based  their  decisions  in  part  on  children's  social 
class,  appearance,  parental  involvement  in  school,  and  the  relationship 
developed  with  the  referring  teacher.   While  numerous  student 
characteristics,  theoretical  approaches,  teacher  competencies  and 
expectancies  affect  the  quality  of  the  program  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  curriculum,  the  most  significant  external  characteristics 
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identified  in  this  study  appeared  to  be  IQ  score,  gender,  and  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  students.   Implications  for  curricular 
and  program  enhancement  will  be  discussed  within  this  context. 

A  demographic  profile  was  developed  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  student.   This  profile  indicated  that  emotionally 
handicapped  children  described  in  this  study  were  primarily  from  a 
low  SES  family  and  had  characteristics  frequently  associated  with  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  child  (Bryan,  1974;  Gajar,  1980).   Crow, 
Murray,  and  Smythe  (1966)  noted  that  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child 
can  be  characterized  as  coming  from  a  family  that  (a)  has  a  low  annual 
income,  (b)  poor  housing,  (c)  large  families  with  inadequate  living 
space,  (d)  inadequate  education,  and  (e)  attitudes  of  hopelessness. 
Crow  et  al .  conducted  a  study  of  Baltimore's  low  SES  families  and 
concluded  that  the  majority  of  these  families 

1.  have  deep  rooted  educational  and  cultural  handicaps 
resulting  from  years  of  deprivation;  a  mental  block  to 
self- improvement, 

2.  cannot  cope  with  the  responsibilities  and  demands  of 
modern  urban  living, 

3.  are  constantly  handicapped  with  the  burden  of  physical 
or  mental  illness  in  the  household, 

4.  come  from  homes  where  there  has  been  divorce,  desertion, 
promiscuity,  or  even  a  total  lack  of  a  coherent  family 
unit, 

5.  have  personalities  extruded  by  the  pressures  of  poverty 
and  despair  into  a  sense  of  values  far  different  and 
sometimes  beyond  the  comprehension  of  middle-class 
observers, 

6.  feel  no  allegiance  to  a  social  order  that  relegates  them 
to  misery,  hence  slip  easily  into  crime  and  have  no 
respect  for  policemen,  or  any  other  symbols  of  the  society 
that  has  rejected  them, 

7.  distrust  or  don't  understand  even  the  few  services,  such 
as  counseling,  job  training,  or  employment  that  are 
available, 
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8.   are  seriously  lacking  in  motivation;  an  attitude 
engendered  by  years  of  utility,  a  feeling  that  no 
one  cares  what  happens  to  them.   (p.  3-4) 

White  and  Charry  (1966)  reported  that  most  students  referred 
for  testing  for  placement  in  programs  for  the  handicapped  come  from 
low  SES  backgrounds.   The  fact  that  emotionally  handicapped  students 
are  at  least  similar  to  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child  has 
implications  for  the  curricula  used,  teacher  competencies,  and 
administrative  decision  making. 

Curriculum  development.   Academic  and  behavioral  strategies  must 
be  developed  within  the  curricula  for  the  emotionally  handicapped 
which  specifically  address  those  skills  that  have  been  identified 
as  being  particularly  difficult  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
child. 

Socioeconomic  influences  on  academic  performance  became  evident 
in  this  study  when  an  examination  of  specific  objectives  on  locally 
developed  tests  was  conducted.   In  the  primary  grades,  where 
approximately  80%  of  the  students  in  this  study  were  placed  in 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped,  specific  objectives  failed 
on  the  EST  involved  word  analysis  skills.   This  is  especially 
significant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  criteria  for  inclusion  of 
an  objective  in  the  failed  category  was  that  50%  or  more  of  the 
students  in  a  given  group  (N=243)  had  to  fail  the  objective.   Those 
objectives  that  were  most  commonly  failed  were  objectives  that  have 
been  identified  as  being  particularly  difficult  for  culturally 
disadvantaged  students  such  as  but  not  limited  to  (a)  inflected 
endings,  (b)  consonant  clusters,  and  (c)  weakening  of  final 
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consonants  (Pflaum,  1974).   Pflaum  suggested  that  these  skills  are 
difficult  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child  in  part  because 
they  arc  not  an  integral  part  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  their 
natural  environment.   The  results  of  this  study  are  further  supported 
by  Jackson  and  Haines  (1984)  who  examined  the  performance  of  minority 
students  within  the  same  school  district  and  determined  that  the  most 
often  failed  objectives  included  associating  long  and  short  vowel 
sounds,  ending  sounds,  and  comprehension  skills. 

The  objectives  that  are  culturally  related  are  especially 
significant  when  an  examination  of  the  amount  of  school  time  spent 
on  the  skills  they  measure  is  conducted.   For  example,  Jackson  and 
Haines  (1984)  reported  that  objectives  which  measure  the  ability  of 
the  student  to  master  inflected  word  endings  are  not  taught  in  the 
primary  grades.   For  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child  this  is 
especially  noteworthy  in  that  he  is  not  receiving  educational 
reinforcement  on  a  skill  that  is  also  not  reinforced  within  his 
environment.   He  is  in  effect  being  tested  on  a  skill  that  he  has 
never  been  taught.   Consequently  the  emotionally  handicapped  child  may 
be  experiencing  academic  problems  in  the  primary  grades  that  cause  him 
to  perform  significantly  lower  than  his  peers.   The  skills  the  student 
is  deficient  in  are  not  emphasized  beyond  the  primary  grades.   When 
a  student  has  difficulty  with  these  skills  in  the  primary  grades  and 
gets  no  reinforcement  within  his  own  cultural  environment  he  appears 
to  have  comprehension  problems  in  the  later  grades.   This  research 
then  supports  the  premise  that  students  are  not  mastering  essential 
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word  analysis  skills  in  primary  grades  which  may  in  turn  cause 
significant  difficulty  in  mastering  comprehension  skills  in 
intermediate  grades.   The  development  of  remedial  academic 
strategies  that  address  specific  objectives  failed  by  the 
emotionally  handicapped  student  are  needed.   This  study  would 
suggest  that  such  strategies  should  be  those  that  are  similar  to 
those  which  are  or  could  be  used  with  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
child  who  scores  in  the  low  average  range  of  intelligence. 

Behavior.   Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  emotionally 
handicapped  students  are  reported  more  than  regular  education 
students  for  socially  unacceptable  acts  of  behavior,  primarily  in 
the  form  of  defiance  to  authority  and  fighting  with  peers.   The  more 
frequent  and  severe  these  episodes  were  the  more  restrictive  the 
placement  appeared  to  be. 

Emotionally  handicapped  students  not  only  exhibited  more  severe 
socially  unacceptable  acts  they  committed  a  greater  number  of  offenses. 
The  emotionally  handicapped  child  also  committed  more  unacceptable 
behaviors  that  personnel  making  placement  decisions  considered  significant. 
This  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  there  is  a  high  level  of 
subjectivity  and  the  use  of  personal  norms  for  acceptable  behavior 
influencing  placement  decisions  in  addition  to  established  eligibility 
criteria.   Such  a  finding  may  provide  a  partial  explanation  for  the 
disproportionate  number  of  low  SES  students  being  placed  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   Future  research  is  needed  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  personal  biases  are  influencing  placement 
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decisions.   Further,  strategies  are  needed  to  eliminate  as  much 
subjectivity  in  the  placement  process  as  possible  so  that  children 
can  be  protected  from  being  placed  in  a  restrictive  program  based 
on  personal  opinions  rather  than  empirical  data. 

What  appears  to  separate  the  regular  education  low  SES  student 
from  the  emotionally  handicapped  low  SES  children,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  is  the  severity  of  the  deficit  and  the  geographic  location 
of  the  school  they  attend.   While  not  a  part  of  this  investigation, 
data  used  in  the  analysis  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  relationship 
between  placement  in  a  program  and  the  fact  that  students  are  bused 
to  schools  out  of  their  home  environment  as  a  result  of  court 
ordered  integration.   A  disproportionate  number  of  low  SES  students 
who  were  transported  from  their  home  school  environment  to  schools 
where  there  was  an  overall  higher  SES,  were  eventually  placed  in 
programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

Because  a  disproportionate  number  of  low  SES  students  who  were 
being  educated  out  of  their  home  environment  were  placed  in  programs 
for  the  emotionally  handicapped,  the  student's  home  environment  must 
be  considered  when  causal  factors  affecting  placement  are  to  be 
identified.   While  the  SES  of  a  student  is  not  a  predictor  in  and 
of  itself,  studies  have  shown  that  socioeconomic  level  increases  the 
child's  vulnerability  to  behavior  problems  (Hetherington  §   Martin, 
1979;  Martin,  1975;  Rutter,  1979).   Crow  et  al.  (1966)  noted  that  not 
only  is  the  low  SES  student  allowed  to  fight  in  his  home  environment 
when  angry,  he  is  expected  to  do  so.   He  has  learned  that  he  must 
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protect  himself  rather  than  rely  on  authority  figures.   Hence, 
physical  aggression  is  often  regarded  as  a  normal  way  of  life. 
When  a  child  from  a  lower  socioeconomic  environment  is  placed  in 
a  higher  socioeconomic  environment,  he  may  appear  to  exhibit  more 
frequent  and  severe  behavior  disorders  to  authority  figures  such  as 
teachers  and  school  administrators  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
his  behavior  as  a  way  of  life  within  his  home  environment.   The  survey 
included  in  this  study  suggested  that  those  behaviors  which  personnel 
responsible  for  placement  identified  as  significant  were  the  same 
behaviors  which  were  ultimately  found  to  be  identified  in  emotionally 
handicapped  children.   These  behaviors  were  found  with  greater 
frequency  in  low  SES  emotionally  handicapped  students  than  their 
regular  education  peers.   This  finding  is  consistent  with  a  study 
conducted  by  Freemont  (1976)  who  suggested  that  teachers,  evaluators, 
and  administrators  did  not  distinguish  between  conduct  and  personality 
disorders,  and  Goulder  (1976)  who  noted  that  teachers'  perceptions 
of  emotionally  handicapped  students  was  that  of  being  socially 
aggressive  and  maladaptive.   These  findings  are  especially  important 
in  relationship  to  this  study  in  that  all  conduct  assessments  were 
based  on  data  that  were  supplied  through  a  teacher  referral  system. 
The  results  of  this  study  would  suggest  that  curricula  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  should  include  an  affective  component  that 
specifically  addresses  social  aggression.   They  should  be  designed  for 
a  student  who  comes  from  a  home  environment  that  may  be  extremely 
tolerant  of  aggression.   Nist  (1974)  noted  that  many  teachers 
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disregarded  the  experiences  or  lack  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  then  wondered  why  they  had  trouble  stimulating  change.   For 
curricula  to  successfully  address  behavioral  and  social  deficits, 
they  must  include  strategies  that  acknowledge  a  student's  present 
level  of  functioning.   If  the  student  comes  from  a  home  environment 
where  aggression  and  mistrust  of  authority  figures  are  a  way  of  life, 
remediation  strategies  must  be  developed  which  take  that  into  account. 

Teacher  competencies.   Numerous  studies  have  suggested  that 
teacher  perceptions  and  expectancies  significantly  impact  on  the 
performance  of  students  (Brophy  §  Good,  1971;  Herson,  1974;  Meichenbaum, 
Bowers,  $  Ross,  1969;  Prieto  §  Zucker,  1981;  Ysseldyke  5  Foster,  1978). 
There  are  also  numerous  factors  which  affect  teacher  expectancies 
including  but  not  limited  to:   (a)  special  education  labels  (Foster, 
Ysseldyke,  &  Reese,  1979),  (b)  ethnic  background  (Jackson  5  Cosca,  1979), 
and  (c)  socioeconomic  background  (Hutton  £  Roberts,  1983).   Kauffman 
(1981)  suggested  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  teacher  expectancies 
are  usually  the  result  of  student  behavior  rather  than  the  cause  and 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  expectancies  depends  on  the  accuracy  and 
flexibility.   Prieto  and  Zucker  (1981)  suggested,  however,  that  there 
was  increasing  evidence, that  on  certain  factors  including  race  and 
SES,  expectancies  may  not  be  accurate  and  flexible.   For  some  reason 
characteristics  such  as  these  seem  to  constrain  the  amount  of 
flexibility  of  the  teacher  in  shifting  expectancies.   A  possible 
explanation  may  be  found  in  ecological  theory.   Ecologists  place  the 
source  of  conflict  within  the  ecosystem  rather  than  the  individual 
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(Sarason  §  Doris,  1979).   Thus  a  child  is  labeled  emotionally 
handicapped  due  to  a  discrepancy  between  the  normal  expectation 
of  the  system,  in  this  case  a  school,  and  the  deviant  behavior 
of  the  student.   The  opposite  situation  occurs  when,  because  of 
stereotyping,  a  deviant  behavior  is  expected  even  when  none  is 
exhibited.   This  results  in  an  imbalance  in  the  system  which  must 
be  corrected  by  abandoning  the  stereotype  or  reinterpreting  the 
behavior.   Prieto  and  Zucker  (1981)  suggested  that  it  is  less  costly 
to  the  system  to  reinterpret  the  behavior  rather  than  abandon  the 
stereotype.   Teachers  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  amount  of  impact 
their  personal  biases  may  have  on  placement  and  educational  decisions 
affecting  emotionally  handicapped  children.   Further,  because  students 
placed  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  may  come  from  a 
radically  different  home  environment  than  the  teacher,  there  should 
be  a  greater  emphasis  placed  on  cultural  differences  and  the 
educational  implications  in  teacher  preparation  and  inservice  programs. 
Teachers  should  also  be  made  aware  of  successful  academic  and 
behavioral  strategies  that  address  cultural  deficits  and  differences. 

Future  research  needs  to  be  directed  at  the  identification  of 
teacher  characteristics  that  affect  the  retention  of  stereotypes.   If 
there  are  certain  identifiable  and  measurable  parameters  associated 
with  stereotype  retention,  perhaps  they  can  be  modified  or  nullified. 

Administrative  decision  making.   The  possibility  of  a  relationship 
between  SES,  geographic  location,  teacher  and  evaluator  perception, 
and  placement  in  a  program  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  has 
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implications  for  the  administrator  as  well.   A  major  administrative 
function  as  it  relates  to  a  specific  program  is  to  act  as  a  monitor. 
It  is  up  to  the  administrator  to  monitor  the  placement  process  to 
insure  that  students  are  being  placed  based  on  student  need  and  not 
on  teacher  or  placement  staff  biases.   The  curriculum  should  be 
monitored  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  those  objectives  that  specifically 
address  objectives  that  are  difficult  for  emotionally  handicapped 
students.   Classrooms  should  be  monitored  to  insure  that  enough 
time  is  being  spent  on  activities  that  are  designed  to  remediate 
specific  academic  and  behavioral  deficits.   Expenditures  that  are  to 
be  made  for  program  enhancement  or  expansion  should  include  an 
assessment  of  the  potential  impact  on  identified  weaknesses  within 
the  program. 

In  summary,  there  appears  to  be  a  relationship  between  gender, 
SES,  and  placement.   In  addition  to  the  severity  of  the  academic  or 
behavioral  deficit,  there  appears  to  be  a  relationship  between 
placement  and  geographic  location.   What  separates  the  EH  low  SES 
student  and  the  regular  low  SES  student  may  be  (1)  the  severity  of 
the  problem  and  (2)  the  location  of  the  educational  setting.   Prior 
to  placement,  EH  students  experience  the  most  academic  difficulty 
with  skills  that  are  identified  as  being  difficult  for  low  SES 
children.   Behaviorally,  they  manifest  problems  that  are  considered 
as  being  socially  defiant  and  aggressive.   These  behaviors  are  also 
indicators  of  social  maladjustment. 
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Program  Evaluation 

Administrators  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  assessments, 
whether  formal  or  informal.   Of  all  the  decisions  that  an 
administrator  must  make  with  regard  to  programs,  perhaps  the  most 
critical  is  to  determine  how  to  make  the  program  most  effective, 
given  the  resources  available  (Page,  1980).   Assessment  of  the  performance 
of  students  provides  a  critical  source  of  information  that  can  be  used 
to  assist  the  administrator  in  this  task.   Additionally,  the  ability  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  an  entire  program  in  a  quick  yet  efficient 
manner  is  equally  important  in  the  decision  making  process.   Obstacles 
to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  impact  assessment  come  from 
several  sources.   First,  the  emotionally  handicapped  program  is  complex 
and  as  with  most  social  programs  has  many  issues  and  practices.   With 
so  many  "moving  parts,"  the  severity  of  the  problem,  childhood 
emotionality,  may  be  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors  that  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  program.   Second,  theories  and  empirical  generalizations 
concerning  the  emotionally  handicapped  are  weak  and  incomplete 
(Kauffman,  1981).   As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  develop  program 
models  that  adequately  provide  a  framework  from  which  the  impact  of 
the  program  can  be  assessed.   Third,  a  program  such  as  one  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped  cannot  be  expected  to  have  total  impact  on  the 
child's  entire  world.   This  is  especially  significant  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  a  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and 
placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   Finally, 
programs  such  as  those  that  are  designed  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped  are  especially  hard  to  assess  because  they  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  long  time.   "Ongoing  programs  covering  vast  target 
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populations  can  only  be  assessed  by  making  heroic  assumptions  that 
often  tax  credibility"  (Rossi  §  Freeman,  1982,  p.  167). 

Regardless  of  the  difficulty  in  conducting  impact  assessments, 
Rossi  and  Freeman  (1982)  suggested  that  they  are  necessary.   Even 
when  an  existing  program  appears  to  be  working  well,  program  staff 
often  want  plausible  estimates  of  how  well  the  program  is  fulfilling 
its  designated  purpose.   Further,  things  are  not  always  what  they 
appear  to  be.   Systematic,  objective  observations  often  contradict 
general  impressions  (Rossi  £  Freeman,  1982).   Policy  makers  may  need 
impact  evaluations  to  justify  expansion  of  the  program.   Program 
managers  need  impact  results  to  learn  how  to  fine  tune  their  programs 
and  increase  efficacy  and  efficiency. 

One  of  the  developments  that  made  this  study  possible  was  the 
creation  of  a  computerized  student  information  management  system. 
Future  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  student 
information  systems  can  assist  in  the  administrative  decision  making 
process. 

This  study  provided  the  initial  data  base  that  can  be  used  as  a 
foundation  to  conduct  a  series  of  evaluations.   Through  the  data 
provided  in  this  study,  a  profile  of  the  academic  and  behavioral 
performance  of  emotionally  handicapped  students  was  provided.   This 
profile  can  be  used  to  assist  in  determining:   (1)  specific  academic 
and  behavioral  areas  that  need  remediation,  (2)  possible  procedural 
guidelines  that  need  to  be  developed  or  reexamined  with  regard  to 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  students  from  the  program,  (3)  curricular 
areas  that  may  need  to  be  improved  upon,  and  (4)  inservice  training 
that  both  teachers  and  administrators  may  need. 
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Future  Research 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  students 
in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped.   The  results  of  this 
study  point  to  other  factors  which  should  be  investigated 

Need  for  replication.   This  study  was  based  on  the  results  developed 
in  a  large  urban  school  district.   To  determine  the  generalizability  of 
the  results,  this  study  should  be  replicated  to  the  extent  possible  in 
other  large  urban  school  districts  in  other  geographic  locations, 
smaller  districts  that  have  fewer  resources  and  students,  and  with 
different  comparison  group  populations. 

Expansion.   This  study  examined  the  performance  of  elementary  age 
emotionally  handicapped  children.   It  was  not  possible  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  emotionally  handicapped  child  because 
there  was  no  data  collected  on  the  secondary  student.   An  examination 
of  the  academic  and  behavioral  performance  of  secondary  students  could 
provide  information  relative  to  the  remediation  of  deficits,  the  amount 
of  time  a  student  is  placed  in  the  program,  and  the  number  of  students 
who  graduate  from  a  public  school. 

Follow-up.   The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  students  stay 
in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  for  the  entire  duration 
of  elementary  school.   The  impact  that  this  type  of  urogram  has  on 
future  employment  would  be  helpful  for  program  planners  as  well  as 
evaluators . 

Program  evaluation.   A  primary  purpose  for  developing  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  performance  of  emotionally  handicapped  students  was 
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to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  program  evaluation 
plan.   Future  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  other  necessary 
components . 

Relationships.   The  results  of  this  study  suggest  the  possibility 
of  numerous  relationships  which  would  significantly  impact  on  the 
emotionally  handicapped  program  if  established.   These  relationships 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  relationship  between  : 

(a)  academic  performance  and  SES, 

(b)  behavioral  performance  and  SES, 

(c)  personnel  biases  and  placement  decisions, 

(d)  being  taught  in  the  home  school  and  educational 
performance, 

(e)  teacher's  cultural  background  and  student  performance, 

(f)  types  of  consequences  and  the  number  of  repeat  behavioral 
offenses,  and 

(g)  amount  of  time  excluded  from  school  and  educational 
performance. 

Achievement  norms.   Research  is  needed  to  develop  norms  for 
exceptional  students  for  standardized  achievement  measures.   While  a 
difference  in  the  performance  between  groups  of  students  was  noted, 
it  was  not  possible  to  determine  an  appropriate  expected  score. 
Research  designed  to  answer  this  issue  would  assist  in  the  development 
of  appropriate  promotional  criteria. 

Extent  to  which  remediation  occurs.   This  study  identified 
specific  academic  objectives  that  were  failed  by  a  majority  of  the 
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emotionally  handicapped  students.   Research  needs  to  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  extent  that:   (a)  these  objectives  are  being  taught  in 
the  classroom,  (b)  nontraditional  methods  are  being  used  to 
remediate  academic  and  behavioral  deficits,  and  (c)  the  amount 
of  time  being  spent  on  the  remediation  of  failed  objectives  and 
the  amount  of  time  needed  to  remediate  specific  objectives. 
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APPENDIX  A 

RELIABILITY  DATA  ON  ACADEMIC  MEASUREMENTS 
USED  IN  THE  STUDY 


Table  11 

Standard  Achievement  Test 


KR-20  Reliability  Coefficients,  Standard  Errors  of  Measurement, 
and  Related  Data  for  the  Standardization  Sample 

Form  E 


Test  Name 


#  of  Items 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Rtt 


Sem 


Grade  2 
Total  Reading 
Total  Mathematics 
Total  Listening 
Grade  6 


109 

5608 

59.6 

14.3 

.93 

2.9 

79 

5603 

57.8 

12.5 

.92 

3.5 

66 

5592 

48.5 

10.1 

.89 

3.3 

Total  Reading 

120 

6113 

79.4 

21.6 

.96 

4.3 

Total  Mathematics 

118 

6073 

68.4 

21.5 

.95 

4.8 

Total  Language 

103 

6067 

67.7 

19.5 

.95 

4.4 

Total  Listening 

76 

6058 

53.2 

11.7 

.91 

3.5 

134 


135 


Table  12 

Florida  State  Student  Assessment  Test 


KR-20  Reliability  Estimates  for  the  1982-1983  SSAT-1  Assessment 
By  Time  of  Assessment,  Grade,  and  Subject  Area 


Time  of  Assessment   Grade   Number 


Subject  Area 


Fall  1982 


5086      Communications 
Mathematics 
5345     Communications 
Mathematics 


KR-20 


.914 
.874 
.937 
.948 
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Table  13 

Duval  County  Essential  Skills  Test 


KR-20  Reliability  Estimates  for  the  1980-1981 
EST  by  Grade  and  Subject  Area 

Grade         Number  of  Students  Subject  Area         KR-20 


527  Reading  .931 

Math  .912 

496  Reading  . 944 

Math  .921 

703  Reading  .897 

Math  .901 

513  Reading  .924 

Math  . 899 

447  Reading  .947 

Math  .919 

521  Reading  .899 

Math  .933 


APPENDIX  B 

DUVAL  COUNTY  STUDENT  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION  AND  SUBFILE  LAYOUTS 


Subfile  1  -  General  Student  Data  File  provides  data  base  for  all 
pertinent  biographic  data  on  every  student  within  the  system.   This 
is  the  foundation  file  from  which  all  other  files  are  built. 


Table  14 

Biographic  File  Layout 


Screen  (  )   Control  (  )   Stu  Num  (   )   Stu  Name  (  )  (  ) 

LAST  NAME    FIRST  NAME  MI  SCHOOL  GRADE  HOMEROOM  SEX  ETHNIC  DOB 
(  )  (        )  C  )   C   )     C   )     C   )     C  )    C  )    C    ) 

ADDRESS  CITY       ZIP        Home  Phone   Emer.  Phone 

(  )   (        )   C      )      (         )  (  ) 

Parent/Guardian  Name  (         )   C         )   C  ) 

Exclude  New  Fail  Voc  Biling  Comp.Ed.  Follow  Alt. Ed.  Chapl-A/B  DPP-Enter  DT 

()()()()()    (  )      C  )    c  ■)  0  0  C  )  (     ) 

LUNCH  ENTER  DT  WD. DATE  WD. CD  RCV.Sch  Pr.Sch  2nd  Sch  Alt  Sch  Proj  Sch  SS# 

CM     DC    )  C   )   C  )    (  3    M    (  )    (' )   (   ) 

CETA  COOP  Needs-H  /  L  /  E  /  A  Occ.Prog  Cd.   EX. ED  REC.  COND.REC.  Trans  DT 
(  )   C  )        ()()()()()  C  )        C  )       C      ) 


*Those  fields  that  are  highlighted  are  the  fields  that  were  accessed  to 
provide  the  database  from  which  the  analyses  were  conducted. 
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Subfile  2  -  Testing  Information  File  provides  data  base  for  all 
standardized  achievement  testing  that  is  administered  within  the 
district.   Computer  printed  results  of  student,  class.,  school,  and 
district  scores  on  the  Essential  Skills  Test,  Florida  State  Student 
Assessment  Test,  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  are  provided 
school-based  as  well  as  district  level  staff. 


Table  15 

Essential  Skills  Test  File  Layout 


Multiple  EST/MLST  Detail 


Student   Last 

Name 

First  M   Eth 

Sex 

DOB 

Grd 

Sen 

Hmrm 

C  )  c 

) 

(   )  C  )  (  ) 

(  ) 

( 

)  (  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

TEST 

TEST 

TEST   Re-Tst 

ADMIN 

POSS 

PASS 

STU   PASS 

ABBREVIATION 

FRM 

NUM 

DATE 

SCR 

SCR 

SCR   FAIL 

(          ) 

C   ) 

(   )    C    ) 

c 

) 

C  ) 

(   ) 

( 

)   C  ) 

OBJECTIVES : 

1 

2   3 

4   5   6   7 

8 

9 

10 

11   12 

15 

14   15 

0 

0  0 

0   0   0   0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

16 

17   18 

19   20   21   22 

23 

24 

25 

26  27 

28 

29  30 

0 

0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0   0 

+0REM  or  1  C 


*Tnose  fields  that  are  highlighted  are  the  fields  that  were  accessed 
to  provide  the  database  from  which  the  analysis  were  made. 


Table  16 

SAT/S5AT  Tests  File  Layout 
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Student    Last  Name     First 

C    )  C       )  c 

STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


M   Eth 
)  C  )   (  ) 


Sex   DOB   Grd 

C  )  C    )  (  ) 


Sch   Hrarm 
(  )   U 


TEST     TEST  NAME 
(    )   C 


) 


LEVEL   FORM   Admin  Date  2nd  Admin  Date 

C   )   C  )   C      )    C      ] 


Percentile  Rank;  (1st  Heading 


(       )    C 
Test  1-9   2nd  Heading  -  Test  10-12) 
WR  RC  WS  CN  MC  MA  SP   LN  VC  LC  RD  TR  TM  TL  TA 
RV  RD        MATH      SP   EN  TR      TL 

C  )  C  )()  C  )()()  C  )()()()  C  )()()  C  )  C  ) 

STATE  ASSESSMENT  TEST 

SSAT  1  Math  Admin  Date  (      )    SSAT  1  Comm  Admin  Date  (      ) 
Std  Ach:   1   2   3  4  5   6   7   8   9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

Math    ()  o  ()  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 
comm    o  Q  0  0  0  0  C)  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0   0  0  0 

Items  Ach:   Skills  Ach:   Standards  Ach:     SSAT  II  SSAT  II 

Math  (   )  Math   (   )  Math     (   )   Communication  Mathematics 

Comm  (   )   Comm   (   )   Comm     (   )   Date  (     )  Date  (    ) 

TOTAL  (   )  TOTAL   (   )  TOTAL     (   )   Score  (     )  Score  (    ) 

P/F   (     )  P/F   (    ) 


Message  ( 


) 


APPENDIX  C 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CONDUCT  CODE  AND 
COMPUTER  FILE  LAYOUT 


Subfile  4  -  Student  Conduct  File 

Duval  County  has  established  a  uniform  code  of  student  conduct 
which  is  administered  district-wide  and  is  applicable  to  all  students. 
The  code  was  developed  in  an  effort  to  consistently  enforce  the 
philosophical  assumption  that  'effective  instruction  requires  good 
order  and  discipline  which  may  be  described  as  the  absence  of 
distractions,  frictions  and  disturbances  which  interfere  with  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  student,  class  and  school.   It  is  also 
the  presence  of  a  friendly,  yet  businesslike  atmosphere  in  which 
students  and  school  personnel  work  cooperatively  toward  mutually 
recognized  and  accepted  goals"  (Code  of  Student  Conduct,  Duval  County 
School  Board,  1983,  p.  1). 

Included  in  the  Code  are  due  process  rights  for  the  student  and 
parent.   Each  classroom  teacher  is  expected  to  deal  with  general 
classroom  disruption  by  taking  in-class  disciplinary  action,  by  making 
a  phone  call  to  the  parent  or  guardian  when  feasible,  and  by  scheduling 
conferences  with  parents  or  school  staff.   Only  when  action  taken  by  the 
teacher  is  ineffective,  or  the  disruption  is  sufficiently  severe,  is 
the  student  expected  to  be  referred  to  the  principal  or  designee. 

Violations  of  the  code  are  grouped  into  three  classes;  minor, 
intermediate,  and  major.   Each  classification  has  a  disciplinary 
procedure  which  is  to  be  implemented  by  principals  and  their  designees 
for  all  out  of  classroom  resolutions.   Tables  19  and  20  provide  a 
description  of  offenses  and  subsequent  consequence  alternatives. 

When  an  offense  occurs,  it  is  recorded  along  with  the  administered 
consequence.   It  should  be  noted  that  an  alternative  referral  source 
has  been  developed  for  handicapped  students.   It  is  this  referral 
agency's  responsibility  to  insure  that  appropriate  interventions  have 
occurred  within  the  classroom  prior  to  approving  exclusionary  practices. 
Further,  it  is  this  agency's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the 
handicapping  condition  has  been  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
decision  making  process. 

A  record  of  student  offenses  and  subsequent  action  is  maintained 
on  file  within  the  district's  computerized  Student  Information 
Management  System.   This  file  provides  the  data  base  from  which 
antosocial  behavior  was  analyzed. 
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Table  17 

Classifications  of  Conduct  Code  Violations 


Class  1  -  Minor  Offenses 

1.01  Excessive  Distraction  of  Other  Students 

1.02  Illegal  Organization 

1.03  Threat,  Harassment  or  Intimidation  of  Student 

1.04  Gambling 

1.05  Tardiness 

1.06  Use  of  Profane  or  Obscene  Language 

1.07  Non-Conformity  to  Dress  Code 

1.08  Minor  Disruption  on  a  School  Bus 

1.09  Inappropriate  Public  Display  of  Affection 

1.10  Unauthorized  Absence  from  Class  or  School 

1.11  Intentionally  Providing  False  Information  to  a  School  Board 
Employee 

1.12  Any  Other  Violation  Which  the  Principal  May  Reasonably  Deem  to 
Fall  Within  this  Category 

Class  2  -  Intermediate  Offenses 

2.01  Defiance  of  School  Board  Employee's  Authority 

2.02  In  the  Possession  or  Control  of  Tobacco  Products 

2.03  Battery  Upon  Students 

2.04  Simple  Assault  on  School  Board  Employee 

2.05  Vandalism 

2.07  Stealing  -  Larceny  -  Petty  Theft 

2.08  Possession  of  Stolen  Property 

2.09  Threats  -  Extortion 
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Table  17  -  Continued 


2.10  Trespassing 

2.11  Possession  and/or  Igniting  Fireworks  or  Firecrackers 

2.12  Possession  of  a  Knife  or  a  Similar  Instrument 

2.13  Offensive  Touching  of  Another  Person 

2.14  Written  or  Verbal  Propositions  to  Engage  in  Sexual  Acts 

2.15  Use  of  Obscene  Manifestations  (Verbal,  Written,  Gesture) 
Toward  Another  Person 

2.16  Directing  Obscene  or  Profane  Language  to  a  School  Board  Employee 

2.17  Leaving  School  Grounds  Without  Permission 

2.18  Any  Other  Violation  Which  the  Principal  may  Reasonably  Deem  to 
Fall  Within  this  Category 

Class  3  -  Major  Offenses 

3.01  Drugs 

3.02  Arson 

3.03  Battery  Upon  a  School  Board  Employee 

3.04  Robbery 

3.05  Stealing  -  Larceny  -  Grand  Theft 

3.06  Burglary  of  School  Property 

3.07  Criminal  Mischief 
3.09  Possession  of  Firearms 

3.09  Discharging  of  any  Pistol,  Rifle,  Shotgun,  Airgun,  or  any  other 
Device 

3.10  Possession  of  Weapons 

3.11  Bomb  Threats 

3.12  Explosives 

3. 13  Sexual  Acts 
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Table  17  -  Continued 


3.14  Aggravated  Battery 

3.15  Inciting  or  Participating  in  Major  Student  Disorder 

3.16  Unjustified  Activation  of  a  Fire  Alarm  System 

3.17  Any  Other  Offense  Which  the  Principal  May  Reasonably  Deem  to 
Fall  Within  this  Category 


Table  18 

Conduct  Code  Violation  Actions 

Class  1  and  Class  2  Offenses 

1.  In-School  Suspension  Program 

2.  School  Bus  Suspension 

3.  Corporal  Punishment 

4.  Suspension 

Class  3  Offenses 

1.  Action  Pending 

2.  Extenuating  Circumstances 

3.  Referred  to  Intervention  Services  (ESE) 

4.  Referred  to  Hearing  Officer 

5.  Referred  to  Counseling  Center 

6.  Student  Withdrew  Voluntarily 

These  are  the  actions  that  are  reported  and  are  monitored  at  the 
district  level.   The  principal  has  the  discretion  to  resolve  the 
problem  in  other  ways  as  long  as  documentation  and  due  process 
procedures  are  adhered  to. 
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Table  19 

Student  Conduct  File  Layout 


School  Board  General  Student  Maintenance 
Student  Conduct 
Screen  Control   Student  No.   Student  Name        School   Grade  Hmrm 

C   )    C   )   (      )  C         3  0  0  (  ]    C  )    (  ) 

ADDITIONAL  CLASS  1  VIOLATIONS  (   )   ADDITIONAL  CLASS  2  VIOLATIONS  (   ) 
TRANS  CD  VIOLATION  CD  ACTION  CD   DATE  VIOLATION  SCH  NUM  OF  DAYS 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


APPENDIX  D 
ILLUSTRATION  OF  FILE  LAYOUT  MONITORING  STUDENT  IN  ESE 


Subfile  3  -  Exceptional  Education  Management  Information  System 
(EEMIS)  provides  all  the  tracking  data  necessary  to  monitor 
students  referred,  entering,  currently  placed,  or  exiting  an 
exceptional  education  program. 


Table  2() 

EEMIS  File  Layout 


School  Board  General  Student  Maintenance 
Exceptional  Child  Data 
Screen  Control  Student  No.  Prog. No.  Home  Sch   Last  Name   First  Name  MI 

C  3   CDC      )   (  )     C  )   C        )  C      )  C  ) 

Test  Date  Reasses  Dt  Form  Ver.Dt  Near  Sch  Transport  Promote  Std.Din  Spec. 

C      )  C      )  C       )()()()    (  )  C  ) 

Description  of  Program  Activity 


Exceptional  School  (   ) 
Date  Referred 

Parent  Consent  for  Testing  Dates   Sent 

Date  Psy/Soc  Pack  Received 

Date  of  Education  Evaluation 

Date  of  Staffing  Notification 

Date  of  Staffing/IEP 

Recommendation  (   )   Reason  (   ) 

Notice  of  Eligibility  Received 

Parent  Consent  for  Program  Dates   Sent 

ESE  Authorization  Sent 

PROGRAM  CODE  (    )   TEMP  (   )   TEACHER 


Projected  School   (  ] 


Received  ( 


Received  ( 


)   PERIOD  (   )   FTE  ( 


PROGRAM  DATES 


ENTER  (    ) 
Message  ( 


LEAVE  ( 


)    LV  CD  (   ) 
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APPENDIX  E 

PERMISSION  TO  CONDUCT  RESEARCH 
AND 
REQUEST  FOR  COMPUTER  PROGRAM  ASSISTANCE 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: 


FROM: 


SUBJECT: 
DATE: 


Dr.  John  0.  Gillespie,  General  Director 
Administrative  Research 

Howard  D.  Winesett,  General  Director 
Instructional  Research 

Lee  R.  Clark's  Research  Request 

July  20,  1984 


After  reviewing  the  proposal  for  research  submitted  by  Mr.  Lee  R. 
Clark,  doctoral  student  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I  am  recommending 
that  the  research  request  be  approved.   The  topic,  Program  Evaluation 
for  Special  Education  Programs,  has  national  implications.   Additionally, 
the  conceptual  framework  would  serve  as  a  model  for  future  evaluations 
of  our  own  ESE  programs.   The  design  outlined  by  Mr.  Clark  makes 
maximum  use  of  existing  data  and  would  require  virtually  no  additional 
burden  on  school  based  personnel. 

Because  of  the  potential  benefit  to  the  district,  I  recommend  that  we 
give  full  consideration  to  Mr.  Clark's  request  for  computer  assistance. 
I  feel  these  programs,  once  developed,  will  continue  to  be  used  by 
the  district  for  evaluative  and  decision  making  strategies. 


HDW:fc 

CC:   Patricia  W.  Kees 
Lee  R.  Clark 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: 

FROM : 

SUBJECT: 
DATE: 


Dr.  John  0.  Gillespie,  General  Director 
Administrative  Research 

Lee  R.  Clark,  Project  Evaluator 
SEDNET 

CR's  for  Research 

July  25,  19S4 


Attached  are  requests  for  computer  programs  or  modifications  of 
existing  programs  which  can  assist  in  the  analysis  of  data  for  the 
research  project  I  am  currently  undertaking.   If  these  programs 
cannot  be  developed,  please  advise  me  on  other  data  collection 
procedures  so  that  I  may  begin  my  analysis. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 


LRC :  mc 

CC:   Patricia  W.  Kees 
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CUSTOMER  REQUEST  FORM 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


TITLE:   EH  CONDUCT  ANALYSIS 

USER  CONTACT:   CLARK      PHONE:   390-2105 

DESCRIPTION: 

Develop  a  tape  and  hard  copy  which: 

1.  Identifies  all  EH/FT  6507-F  during  1935-84  year 

2.  Identifies  representative  sample  of  EH/R  6507-P  during 
1983-84  year 

3.  Identifies  representative  sample  of  regular  students  during 
1985-84  year 

4.  Lists  each  student's  conduct  offense  and  action 

5.  Provides  summaries  by  group;  by  school 

Note:   Both  representative  samples  based  on  6507' s  proportions  of  sex, 
race,  free  lunch  and  grade  variables. 

Develop  a  tape  and  hard  copy  which: 

1.  Identifies  all  EH/FT  6507-F  during  1983-84  year 

2.  Identifies  representative  sample  of  EH/R  6507-P  during  1983- 
84  year 

3.  Identifies  representative  sample  of  regular  students  during 
1983-84  year 

Lists  each  student's: 

1.  SAT,  EST,  SSAT,  Total  Reading  and  Math  scores  from  1979-83 

2.  Provides  school  mean  scores 

3.  Provides  percent  passing  by  school 

4.  Identifies  students' :   (a)  Sex,  (b)  Race,  (c)  Free  Lunch, 

(d)  Grade,  (e)  Age,  [f)  Totals  of 
1-5  by  school  and  district 

5.  EST  objectives  by  school  and  student  for  each  population  for 
1979-83  years 

6.  MLST  objectives  (Reading  and  Math)  by  school  and  student  for 
each  population  for  1979-83  years 

Note:   Both  representative  samples  based  on  6507' s  proportions  of  sex, 
race,  free  lunch,  grade  variables. 

Develop  a  program  which  identifies  students  who  have  exited  the 
EH  program  (6507-F)  between  1980-83  and  reason  why.   Include 
those  students  who  changed  programs  (6507-F  to  another).   Indicate 
what  the  program  change  was . 

NEED  BY:   September  1,  1984 


APPENDIX  F 

ELIGIBILITY  AND  PLACEMENT  PROCEDURES  FOR 
THE  EMOTIONALLY  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAMS 


I.   Definition 

The  emotionally  handicapped  is  one  who,  after  receiving  supportive 
educational  assistance  and  counseling  services  available  to  all 
students,  still  exhibits  persistent  and  consistent  severe  behavioral 
disabilities  which  consequently  disrupt  the  student's  own  learning 
process.   This  is  the  student  whose  inability  to  achieve  adequate 
academic  progress  or  satisfactory  interpersonal  relationships 
cannot  be  attributed  primarily  to  physical,  sensory  or  intellectual 
deficits.   The  term  does  not  include  children  who  are  socially 
maladjusted,  unless  it  is  determined  that  they  are  emotionally 
handicapped.   Emotionally  handicapped  students  shall  be  classified 
as : 

Emotionally  Handicapped  -  one  who  meets  criteria  as  defined 
in  Rule  6A-6.3016,  FAC,  and  is  placed  in  programs  as 
defined  in  Rule  6A-6.311  (1)  (a)  through  (d) ,  FAC. 

Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed  -  one  who  meets  criteria  as 
defined  in  Rule  6A-3.016,  FAC,  and  is  placed  in  programs 
as  defined  in  Rule  6A-6.311  (1)  (d)  through  (f),  FAC,  and 
who  requires  a  special  program  for  the  full  school  week, 
and  who  requires  extensive  supportive  services. 

II.   Criteria  for  Eligibility 

A.   Emotionally  Handicapped  Program 

All  of  the  following  criteria,  consistent  with  the  definition, 
shall  be  used  to  determine  each  student's  eligibility  for 
special  programs  for  emotionally  handicapped. 

1.  Evidence  that  the  student,  after  receiving  supportive 
educational  assistance  and  counseling,  still  exhibits 
severe  emotional  handicaps. 

2.  Evidence  that  a  severe  emotional  handicap,  as  determined 
by  documented  observations  and  psychological  evaluation, 
exists  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
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3.  Evidence  that  the  behavior  disrupts  the  student's 
own  learning,  reading,  arithmetic  or  writing  skills, 
social-personal  development,  language  development  or 
behavioral  progress  and  control. 

4.  Evidence  that  the  primary  problem  of  the  student  cannot 
be  attributed  primarily  to  physical,  sensory  or 
intellectual  deficits. 

B.   Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed  Program 

In  addition  to  Section  A  above,  the  following  shall  be  used 
to  determine  each  student's  eligibility  for  special  programs 
for  the  severely  emotionally  disturbed: 

1.  Evidence  that  the  student  requires  a  program  for  the 
full  school  week  which  provides  a  highly  structured 
cognitive  and  affective  curriculum,  individual  or 
group  counseling,  and  parent  counseling  or  education; 
and 

2.  Evidence  that  a  program  provided  in  a  less  restrictive 
environment  has  not  met  the  individual  student's  needs. 

III.   Procedures  for  Screening 

A.   Population 

1.  Observation  and  screening  of  students  ages  five  (5) 
through  eighteen  (18)  is  an  ongoing  process. 

2.  Persons  involved  in  observation  and  screening  may  include: 


Parents 

Physicians 

Teacher (s) 

Guidance  counselors 

Principals 

Exceptional  Student  Education  representatives 

Child  Find  Assistants 

Community  agency  representatives 


Process 


Students  in  grades  K-3  who  are  new  to  Duval  County  schools 
are  screened  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  initial  entry 
to  school  to  identify  students  with  special  needs  at  an 
early  age. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  is  given  to  all  students  at 
each  grade  level  annually.   The  results  are  reviewed  to 
identify  students  with  special  needs. 
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3.  Additional  tests  given  throughout  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  screening. 

4.  Informal  procedures,  including  parent  and/or  teacher 
observation  may  be  used  as  a  screening  technique. 

C.   Screening  Instruments 

Instruments  used  may  include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 
standardized  achievement  and  developmental  tests  such  as: 

1.  Developmental  Indicators  for  the  Assessment  of  Learning 
(DIAL) 

2.  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT) 

3.  Essential  Skills  Test  (EST) 

4.  Minimum  Level  Skills  Tests  (MLST) 

IV.   Procedures  for  Referrals 

A.  Source  of  referrals  include: 

1.  Physicians 

2.  Community  agencies 

3.  Teacher (s) 

4.  Guidance  counselors 

5.  Principals 

6.  Exceptional  Student  Education  representative 

7.  Child  Find  Assistants 

B.  Process  and  Responsibility 

1.  The  school-based  or  district  level  child  study  teams 
shall  review  all  information  and  determine  whether  or 
not  the  student  is  to  be  referred  for  psychological 
evaluation,  educational  assessment  and/or  medical 
evaluation. 

2.  Public  school  students  may  be  referred  to  the  district 
level  Staffing  Committee  upon  recommendation  of  the 
principal  and  approval  of  the  Director  of  Exceptional 
Student  Education  or  designee,  when  warranted  by  the 
nature  or  severity  of  the  handicapping  condition. 

V.   Procedure  for  Student  Evaluation 

A.   Prior  to  the  evaluation  for  determining  eligibility,  the 
following  data  shall  be  collected: 

1.   Documented  and  dated  evidence  that  conferences  concerning 
the  student's  specific  problem  have  been  conducted.   These 
conferences  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
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parents  or  guardian,  administrative  personnel,  teaching 
personnel  and  Student  Services  personnel.   Documented 
evidence  that  a  social  or  developmental  history  has  been 
completed. 

2.  Documented  and  dated  anecdotal  records  or  behavior 
observations  made  by  more  than  one  (1)  person  which  cite 
the  specific  behaviors  causing  the  referral. 

3.  Documented  evidence  of  two  (2)  interventions  and  adjustments 
that  have  been  tried  with  the  student.   These  interventions 
may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  change  in  student's 
class  schedule  or  teacher:  change  in  student's  curriculum; 
change  in  techniques  of  instruction;  interventions  provided 
by  Student  Services  personnel;  community  agency  intervention: 
or  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  agency  intervention. 

B.   The  minimum  evaluation  for  determining  eligibility  shall 

include  all  information  collected  in  V.  A  1  through  3  above 
and  the  following: 

1.  Physical  evaluation  may  be  required  by  the  Director  of 
Exceptional  Student  Education  or  designee  for  all  students 
where  physical  problems  are  suspected  as  precipitating 

the  behavior  problem.   If  deemed  necessary  by  a  psychologist 
or  a  physician,  a  neurological  and  psychiatric  examination 
may  be  required. 

2.  A  vision  screening  report. 

3.  A  hearing,  speech  and  language  screening  report. 

4.  A  comprehensive  psychological  evaluation  conducted  by  a 
certified  school  psychologist,  or  psychiatrist  which  shall 
include  the  following  information:   an  individual 
evaluation  of  the  student's  personality  and  attitudes, 
and  behavioral  observations  and  interview  data  relative 

to  the  problems  described  in  the  referral. 

5.  An  educational  evaluation  which  includes  information  on  the 
student's  academic  strengths,  weaknesses  and  learning 
modes,  including  a  Behavior  Checklist  completed  by  the 
referring  teacher. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  evaluation  procedures  in  1.  through  5. 
above,  the  minimum  evaluation  for  determining  eligibility 
for  special  programs  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
shall  include  an  evaluation  conducted  by  a  licensed 
psychiatrist. 
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C.  An  appraisal  of  educational  functioning  using  a  standardized 
test  of  academic  achievement  prepared  by  teachers  and/or 
guidance  counselors.   Tests  that  may  be  used  are: 

1.  Learning  Accomplishments  Profile  (LAP) 

2.  Preschool  Early  Education  for  Children  with  Handicaps 
Checklist  (PEECH  checklist) 

3.  Preschool  Attainment  Record  (PAR) 

4.  Peabody  Individual  Achievement  Test  (PIAT) 

5.  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 

6.  Spache  Diagnostic  Reading  Scales 

7.  Key  Math  Diagnostic  Arithmetic  Test 

8.  Woodcock  Reading  Mastery  Test 

9.  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulties  Test 
10.   Grassi  Cognitive  Abilities  Test 

D.  A  comprehensive  psychological  evaluation  administered  by  a 
certified  school  psychologist  or  a  state  licensed  psychologist 
including  an  individual  test  of  general  intelligence.   Examples 
of  assessment  instruments  are: 

1.  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for  Children,  Revised 

2.  Stanford- Binet  -  Form  L-M 

3.  Quick  Neurological  Screening  Test 

4.  Draw-A-Man 

5.  Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 

6.  Leiter  International  Performance  Scale 

E.  A  social  history,  including  information  on  developmental 
sequences  and  medical  history  compiled  by  the  school  social 
worker,  as  needed. 

VI.   Procedures  for  Determining  Eligibility  and  Placement 

A.   Child  Study  Team 

1.  Required  Personnel:., 

a.  Director  of  Exceptional  Student  Education  or  designee 

b.  Principal  or  designee 

c.  Student  Services  representative  (psychologist,  social 
worker  or  guidance  counselor) 

2.  Additional  persons: 

a.  Parents 

b.  Physicians 

c.  Teachers 

d.  Guidance  counselors 

e.  Principals 

f.  Exceptional  Student  Education  representatives 

g.  Child  Find  Assistants 

h.   Community  agency  representatives 
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B.   Eligibility  and  Placement 

1.  The  Child  Study  Team  reviews  the  evaluation  data  and 
recommends  the  student's  eligibility  according  to 
criteria  specified. 

2.  Evaluation  data  and  Child  Study  Team  recommendations 
are  reviewed  by  the  Exceptional  Student  Education 
Director  or  designee  for  final  determination  of  a 
student's  eligibility  and  placement. 

3.  In  accordance  with  evaluation  data,  the  student  will 
be  placed  in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 

4.  Each  student's  parents/guardians  shall  be  given  a  report 
of  the  Child  Study  Team's  recommendation  and  a  written 
copy  of  the  procedural  safeguards  available  to  parents 
of  exceptional  students. 

5.  The  principal  will  secure  written  informed  parental 
consent  prior  to  placement. 

VII.   Procedures  for  Reevaluation 

A.  The  Child  Study  Team  reviews  student  academic  achievement, 
social  functioning,  educational  progress  to  determine  continuing 
program  eligibility  and  recommend  further  individual 
psychoeducational  assessment,  as  needed.   Continuing  program 
eligibility  will  be  determined  based  upon  subsequent  individual 
evaluation,  as  needed. 

B.  Population  of  students  to  be  reevaluated 

1.  Students  who  have  not  been  reevaluated  for  three  (3) 
years. 

2.  Students  whose  academic  or  social  functioning  indicates 
that  further  evaluation  is  needed. 

C.  Referral  sources 

1.  The  Exceptional  Educational  Management  Information  System 
(EEMIS)  provides  a  list  of  all  students  scheduled  for 
triennial  evaluation  during  the  next  school  year. 

2.  Teachers 

3.  Parents 

4.  Physicians 

5.  Guidance  counselors 
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6.  Principals 

7.  Exceptional  Student  Education  representatives 

8.  Community  agency  representatives 

D.   Instruments 

Testing  instruments  used  for  reevaluation  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  those  used  for  determining  eligibility. 

VIII.   Procedures  for  Providing  an  Individual  Educational  Program 

Procedures  for  the  development,  review,  and  revision  of  the 
Individual  Educational  Program  are  as  described  in  the 
Identification  and  Assignment  Procedures  Section. 

IX.   Procedures  for  Dismissal  or  Reassignment 

A.  Definition 

Dismissal  is  the  process  whereby  a  student  is  removed  from 
participation  in  a  special  program.   Reassignment  is  the 
process  whereby  a  student  is  placed  in  another  program. 

B.  A  student  is  dismissed  from  the  program  when: 

1.  The  student  completes  requirements  for  graduation  as 
provided  in  the  Pupil  Progression  Plan. 

2.  The  student  is  exempt  from  public  school  attendance  per 
F.S.  232.06  and  has  withdrawn  from  school  attendance. 

3.  The  parents  withdraw  the  student  from  exceptional  education 
program, 

4.  The  student  achieves  the  program  goals  and/or  maximum 
benefit  from  the  program. 

5.  The  student  has  moved  from  the  school  district. 

6.  The  Child  Study  Team  determines  that  the  student  no  longer 
meets  eligibility  criteria  or  that  the  student  has 
achieved  the  program  goals  and/or  maximum  benefit  from 
the  program. 

C.  A  student  is  reassigned  to  a  program  when: 

1.   The  Child  Study  Team  determines  that  the  student  requires 

a.  Other  programs  or  services 

b.  More  intensive  services  within  the  same  exceptionality 

c.  Less  intensive  services  within  the  same  exceptionality 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Lee  Clark  was  born  in  Gardena,  California,  on  November  7,  1952. 
He  attended  public  school  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  he  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1970. 

After  serving  one  term  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  Field  Medic  he 
completed  undergraduate  studies  in  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  in  1974.   Upon  returning  to  Florida,  he  completed  undergraduate 
studies  in  elementary  education  at  the  University  of  North  Florida 
in  1976.   In  1977,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  in 
Special  Education  and  in  1982,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  in 
administration  and  supervision  both  from  the  University  of  North 
Florida. 

From  1978  to  1984,  Mr.  Clark  worked  in  numerous  teaching  and 
administrative  positions  for  the  Duval  County  School  Board,  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 
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I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it 
conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is  fully 
adequate,  in  scope  and  quality,  as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


mjK,  Chairman 
Associate  Professor  of  Special 
Education 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it 
conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is  fully 
adequate,  in  scope  and  quality,  as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


2^s  f.  oik 


Robert  F.  Algozzine,  C6<£n£Zr/ian 
Professor  of  Special  Education 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it 
conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is  fully 
adequate,  in  scope  and  quality,  as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


/ypTCffrs 
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